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Ecclesinstical Affuirs. 
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REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE 
BYGONE YEAR. 


Tne yeir of grace 1875, draws to its close. 
There remains but the interval of a day or two 
between the position we have reached, and the 
frontiers of a new twelvemonth. Before the 
issue of our next number we shall have been 
carried bevond the border. We know what has 
happened since we took our leave of 1874, we 
know not what may happen during the progress 
of 1876. Retrospection is the fitting call of the 
present time-—not so much of the facts which 
have taken their place in the year's history, as 
of the general lessons of which it has left an 
impression upon the mind. Wereview the past 
for the sake of the future. We find in what 
has gone by instruction and admonition with 
regard to what is to come. 


Studied in respect to ecclesiastical affairs and 
interests, the year just coming. to a close has 
exhibited=Seme aspects over which we may do 
well to ponder. For one thing, there has been 
a steady advance of sacerdctalism throughout 
Europe, and not the least decided in 
the British Empire. A kind of official 
ascendancy—the ascendancy of a caste, in 
fact—over the consciences of men, With 
the avowed object of establishing a priestly 
rule over every department of human 
life, is being aimed at. Society is being dragged 
back towards medieval slavery, and, almost 
everywhere, what is called the Church“ is 
assuming to take precedence in the government 
of human affairs. The ideal involved in the 
movement is doubtless a true one. Spiritual 
laws transcend in their authority all other laws. 
Religion should govern the whole man and all 
that concerns his development, both as an indi- 
vidual and as a social teing. The ideal, how- 
ever, has been misused and perverted. What 
religion prescribes and what the Church lays 
down as law for the conscience may be, and are, 
widely different things. Man lording it over 
the peculiar domain of Gol, assuming His name 
in doing so, presumptuously claiming Ilis 
authority, and uuscrupulously using it for pur- 
poses condemned both by His word and by 
the entire genius of His Gospel, strives to 
build up of mixed, but chiefly spurious, 
materials a temple which may become a sub- 
stitute for that living temple constituted by 
the faithful and the godly in all ages. Such 
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has been the aspiration of the priestly caste in 
all ages and under all dispensations. It flames 
up at times aud would seem to overbear all 
opposition. It is gathering strength in both 
hemispheres. It exhibits its normal tendencies 
in connection with the Protestaut Church as 
much as the Roman Catholic. It has 
strengthened itself during the past twelve 
months. It is pushing its pretensions with 
audacity and vigour even in Eugland; and, to, 
eome extent, though not perhaps to so great 
an extent as superficial evidence would indi- 
cate, society in this country, cultivated as well 


as ignorant, is becoming gradually permeated 


by sacerdotal influences. 


As yet, legislative interference with 
anti-Reformation plans and practices has 


been found to be of little avail. . We 
are not surprised at it. We cannot pro- 
fess to regret it. The weapon which 


was forged and  shatpened for the 


purpose of destroying Ritualism was 
what Paul would have described as 
‘‘carnal.” It may, perhaps, even pot be 


tried, but if so, it will be tried in a spirit 


the reverse of that which the Church of Christ 
should exemplify. The only excuse which can 


be pleaded in its behalf is that which is derived | 


from the unfaithfulness of men who profess to 
be guided by the higher and purer light of 
Evangelical truth. But the fact is that the 
clergy who professedly re:“~e8ent the doctrines 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, aud who are believed 
to appreciate the epirituality of the religious 
system which they teach, have almost with one 


say in unrighteousness — but in subservience 
to other ends thun those sanctioned by their 
own interpretation of Scriptars. They, too, 
have caught the taint of Sacerdotalism. They 
too have accustomed themselves to lean upon a 
fleshly arm. They too, whilat fiercely battling 
with Ritualists as a party, are imbibing more 
and more thoroughly the sentiments of a 
priestly caste. We have sein but few in- 
dications through the year that is just expiring 
of the revival amongst them of a nobler faith. 
Their trust is in the secular prestige and power 
which the union of Church and State places at 
their command; and while they profess to dread 
the Romanising tendencies which they admit to 
have free scopa in what they call the National 
Church, they value at a higher rate the reten- 


tion of their politico-clerical privileges than the 
counteraction of those tendencies by any serious | 


self-sacrifice. 
We gather this comfort from the ecclesiastical 


movement of the year. Those truths will win 


the ultimate triumph for the promulgation of 
which there has been most active labour. The 
thoughts which men teach are usually ger- 
minant according to the kind of life which 
those put into them who try to spread them. It 
is this conviction which ministers to us so much 
satisfaction in regard to the work of Liberation- 
ists during the past year. Of their movement, 
as a whole, it may be truly said thut the pains 
taken, the labour spent, the self-denial exer- 
cised, and the earnestness of motive ex- 
hibited, in furtherance of the enfranchise- 
ment of spiritual institutions in this country 
from political support and control, may 
be regarded as so much moral force stored up 
in the heart of the community which cannot 
fail hereafter to exert an irresistible pressure 
upon those national decisions which are fairly 


* 
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which the dynamite will explode. 


expressed in the laws of the country. The 
effects, of course, are not apparent yet. Ib 
does not belong to us to fix tho precise time at 
| All that we 
know, aud all that we care to know, is that day 
by day, and month after month, the friends of 
religious equality (in the sense of the phrase 
as we under tand it) have been earnestly intent 
upon filling the minds of the-r fellow country- 
men with thoughts and sentiments and sympa- 
thies and determinations which altogether con- 
stitute an ever-increasing potentiality of poli- 
tical action. We have seen various proofs that 
the effect of their perseverance, fidelity, and 
Christian charity, is the growth of a real, and 
not an imaginary, moral power. This is our 
encouragement in reviewing the past year. A 
great work has been done—a work which we 
believe no clerical opposition can avail to de- 
stroy. There may belittle to show fur it on the 
surface of affairs; but it may be taken for cer- 
tain, we think, that 1875 will be found to have 
tuld immensely upon the final issue of the 
State-Church controversy. 


— — 


LATEST PHASES OF THE BURIALS 
QUESTION, 


As this protracted controversy is sure to be 
revived next session, it is desirable to take note 
of its changing aspects. A month or six weeks 
ago it seemed almost as if the country clergy 
were masters of the situation.” Their vehe- 
ment unanimity in proclaiming the inviolability 


of what they called our consecrated church- 


a | yards” was something 
consent come to hold the truth — we will not Ryle led the ‘‘no-surrender”’ party, amid the 


wonderful. Canon 
general applause of his clerical brethren, and 
so staunch a Church defender as the Rev. Jas. 
Bardaley, who ventured to doubt tho tactica of 
the Vicar of Stradbroke, wus almost con- 
temptuously snuffed ont. Li must, therefore, 
ba very provoking to the enthusiastic defenders 
of ‘‘the parson’s freehold ”’ to fiud the question 


! revived in a somewhat altered furm, and their 
| lofty positions quietly a-sailed aud turned by 
| their own friends. After the demonstrations of 


multitudinous diocesan assemblies and their 
uncompromising resolutions, it cannot be 
otherwise than galling to be coolly told by the 
Times as the session approaches that the next 
legislative discussion of the subject is likely to 
be final,“ and that the ultimate settlement 
must be on the basis of Mr. Osborne Morgan's 
bill. 

The revival of the subject is due to Canon 
Ridley, who, while asserting the property rights 
of the clergy in the parish burial- grounds, is 
ready to meet ‘‘ the existing and acknowledged 
grievance”’ of Dissenters by the addition of 
vnconsecrated grouud wherever necessary—the 
fence being tuken down and extended. » This 
enlargement scheme is open to the fatal objec- 
tion urged by A Nonconformist,” who asks 
how it is to meet the wany objsctions urged by 
clergymen to Dissenting services in church- 
yards? The new ground would be just as 
much the churchyard us the old, and all the 
evils supposed—however ‘ erroveously—to be 
necessarily connected with Nonconformist 
burials in the old part would exist in the new.“ 
So that all the expense would be incurred by 
the parish without removing thoze evils the 
prospect of which has been one of the strongest 
grounds of opposition to Mr. Morgan's bill. 
Canon Ridley, by his proposal, virtually sur- 
renders the absolute right of the clergy in the 

irish churchy: rl, aud as the 7'imes says :—* It 
issomewhat difficult to feel much sympathy with 
a grievance which, in tho mind of so good u 
Churchman as Mr. Ridley, is capable of being 
filed down, after much grinding and polishing, 
to this very fine point.“ 8 


There r mains the question of consecration, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


i marvellous | the religious prejudicés of heir communion. If the 
Tallin wt clerical if eo 333 feel- | clergy assert a claim to an exclusive right of possession 
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original purpose of our founders, yet it is not too 
late to return to it in any scheme of University 
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: . . in places so evidently provided for the satisfaction of a : Wen 5 

ing. The Rev. Iazwellyn Davies.quietly pute common human 4 7 ty, they will have to be rudely — 5 Pri: 1 ooo 
this aside as an ex@ggerated, not a Spurious | undeceived. Attem e conditions and com- gn schoois for young men; they shou 0 
sentiment. Thivegiergymen—wac den > som 3 ulffesearch andstudy. Young 
right to remembef is neithe: Hi ne a of e and e class coul 


nor a oountry p esel ves With places of edu- 


é 2 4 


consecrati shwend@ars the ght 4 own purposes without any great 
sentiment ch ‘@ndears it to Dissenters,— Teatr ind inexpensive remedy | sake cannot flourish on a great scale without 
time-honoured associations, and the a for an acknowledged grievance; and the hon. | endowment. 

0 


member for Denbighshire must feel great satis- 

faction at the new turn of the discussion, and 

will be encouraged to press on his measure, 
ite of the outcry of clerical monopolists and 
6 protests of misgtiided sacerdotalists. 


If we look at those instances Where young 
men most desire education’ for a definite object, 
we find that open competition has beaten the 
Universities out of the field. Thus the great 
mass of the successful candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service taught by men of great 
ability and activity, who secure the best assis - 


that the church and the 8 are pub 
property under the protection of the law. 
Suppose (he says) a strict Churchman to be made 


aware. that the country churchyard, which is most 
sacred to gens has neve bee coecrte Fond the 
discovery make him 2 
P it. Par say the case is by no 
by ; but oe it is enough } 
0 


not care a 


1 thake f 5 OXFORD UNIVERSITY REFORM. tance, and who force their students to work as 
use me . AO TOFS their SI 

, tre valid than that N ceremony. Rae F very few workat the Universities. So of thearmy. 

F . Tho private inatrastor prepares most of th 

n ground, secured We as a quiet Sim, —I now propose to discuss the fellow- young by be who 1 * P hi 2 

place of the dend, or in a ground blessed by the | Ships as at pr administered. The return | learnt by barristers, in a haphazard fashion, by 


Ae fe of @ b „ but unsecur law, is it certain 
thet he would 


choose the latter, or think it the more 


sacred?’ It is not the act of blessing, it ie the use, 
‘ regognised and secured, that we chicfly consider. 
This view may be perfectly reasonable in the 


of the Royal Commission sets down for them, 
including money allowances to residents, about 


abatements from this sum. us the six 


105,000 l. a year. But we should make certain’ 


rivate reading, and in the chambers of other 
** Solicitors have more definite in- 
struction, but their clerks learn their work 


chiefly in the offices of those to whom they 
are articled. sur- 


canonries of Christ Church are reckoned in the 
above sum. There are also a few fellowships 


Architects, a 
eyes of most lay Churchmen, but we doubt m 
( whether it is, socep te tie to the majority of their 
~JS @erical guides. So far as our observation went, 
it was the speeches which most ——— 
protested against any in vasion of ‘‘ conseors: 


yards,” that were the most favourably 
the recent 


-paceived at, dann conferer 
PR al iden of Mr, Davies would, we de 
x repa @ major 

fthé country cl * amongst Nl 
views have made prodigious prog during 
the last twenty years: Still it is hi desi- 
ble that it should be distinctly brought out 
t Parliament is required to refuse redress to a 
long-standing grievance because of the prjestly 
‘notions which do many of clergy have of late 
years embraced. 
M. Llewellyn Davies, however, 
what is a more serious objection to Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s bill in the minds of a large section of 
his clerical brethren—viz., that by the proposed 
concession the prestige of the Church and of the 


veyors, all uire their know ostly 
from those who are already engaged in 
those professions. The University does 
not profess to give special an 
fessional training, except to some extent 
to the clergy. Oxford has, indeed, in times past 
been a mixture of a seminary for the clergy and 
an advanced high-school for the sons of the 
gentry. These two characteristiqg-have given a 
narrow and su character to her training, 
which still shows its traces, though the extension 
of the studies and of the classes from whom the 
undergraduates recruited has caused the 
Oxford education to be of late years very 
8 modified. This has been eo A * 
now in an interesting paper re y 
Mr. 180850 of Ureter Colleges before the last 
Church Congress, and which has since been 
published as a pamphlet. The education given 
in Oxford now is far more thorough and efficient 
than it was. But while we were asleep or 
moving slowly or excited by theological ques- 


pro- 


the Professor of Modern 
faitly e the fellowships 
to absorb about 


* 
„ 


i re 

rary . ns of the salaries of the pro- 
essoriate. us the Professor of Chemistry is a 
fellow of Worcester, the . ana g of Geometry is 
a fellow of Corpus, the Professor of Comparative 
Philology is a fellow of All Souls. These eleo- 
tions do credit to the colleges which have made 
them, and it is 0 be hoped that hereafter 
2 may be generally attached to pro- 
essorships, as well as that 2 may be 
endowed out of su ellowships. Such 
& course ensures presence of a valuable 
academic element in the governing bodies of 


eol and in the future n of 
2 


oints out 


clergyman would be lowered. This is the point ellowshins. this i tions, the outer world has found its education 
— most urgently insisted upon by Mr. Ryle, who 4 — to K But as elec- | elsewhere, and now the pressure and h of 


lite makes men unwilling to postpone their 
special training to a few years of general 
culture. 

There is no reason to a that the old 
universities will ever get back the greater part 
of the as education of the country. Nor is 
it desirable that they should. But without 
this, their great wealth which makes 
independent of commercial considerations 


threatens unceasing opposition to any attempt 
3 eznn tnd dence 
the refe as the firs 
Meek Mr. Davies cannot agree 
With the puguaeious canen. There are Church- 
men,“ he says with some sarcasm, ‘‘ who are 
convinced that the country person is too auto- 
oratio a being within his sphere; and what does 
real harm to a Christian is not that which hurts 
reed of dominion, but that which f 


uates (subject to the 
limitation that when the fellowship is clerical 


aiming at 
them 2 


Are min it.“ | the competition i much restricted). These enables them to set up a standard of education 
ae eee ee eign Gems | ENTE ea ne | eaten Tee 
: y, . t our Qhurch recel u a year, and wi 2 purp ’ 
not vet asked that tha’ ountth clone, prayers ; It is | loges which practically constitute the Univer- of those other. places of education which are 
the right to say who shall be Butied'and who shall be | @ity. Other duties, as a rule, they have | °bliged to suit the article they sell to the taste 


the churchyard ; our exclusive Church- 
men acquiesce in the present system because it, at 
“Yeast, aeserts & Kind of dominion for the Church. But 
in the 1 ** of religious reverence for Church ordi - 
nances, it might have been thought that we should 
Shrink wore from what is now often im 


| 1 
own u n 
; 45 catory prayer K bishop. en 
Unless we are to suppose recent resolutions and 
_ speeches were mere bunkum, these sensible re- 
_ marks will find no echo in the clerical breast, 
though they may have their weight in the great 
lay council of the nation. 

In fact, the grounds on which what recently 
„appeared a formidable no-surrender agita- 
‘tion are based will not bear quiet examination. 
„ They crumble beneath the touch of rational 
argument. With provoking coolness and judi- 
„Kal impartiality the Times thus demolishes 


_ them 
toned 
“Ohuroh 


none. If they choose they may prob- 
ably become college tutors or lecturers, 
but equally if they choose they may be non- 
resident and enter upon some ion, or 
study, or be idle. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the fellows, or at any rate a full 
half, do neither teach in the University nor 
study, but are away earning their living else- 
where, and enjoying their e pension. 
It S that the use and 
I of fellowships is to furnish a staff of 
ers for the undergraduates. This is so 
only to a very limited extent. Some colleges, 
of which iol is one, have revised their 
statutes and established what may be called 
tutorial or educational fellowships—that is, 
fellowships held on the tenure of el part in 
the work of college instruction. So far as 
fellowships are created on this tenure they 
become endowed college professorships or 
lectureships, and lose the distinctive character 
of the old fellowships. But the greater 
pert of the existing fellowships are not filled 
up on these terms. It is well to mention 
that tho fellowships are now as a 


of purchaser. Were it only for the exten- 

sion of intermediate education, it would be im- 

portant that Oxtord should consider the teach- 
of the young men of E d one of its 
t duties; not to supersede research and 
ing, but to go hand-in-hand with it. 

Some of our most thoughtful and cultivated 
| reformers have laid such stress on the duty 
which the universities owe to study and to 
Te aia he Tad eget tayo 

6 on e duty o 
educating the undergraduates, and look upon 
these latter almost as hindrances to the proper 
work of the University. No doubt some 
popular educators and superficial reformers have 
so fallen into the error of seeing in our Uni- 
yersities merely places for teaching and 
examining the young, that it is important to 
dwell even a little exclusively on their other 

But it would be a pity if it were sup- 

that those who desire to promote learning 

wish to do so at the ex education. On 
the contrary, I hold the more we make 
Oxford a place of education in the po ular 
sense the more likely we are to have it alsoa 
lace of research and of study. Butitis impor- 

t to plead for the application of much of our 
wealth to study, because this is an object 
which men do not think of so readily as some 
others. And yet a moment's reflection will 
show that learning and science are not as a rule 
profitable. The Church has been used in times 
past indirectly as an endowment for learning, 
and the learned clergy have. more chance of 
being rewarded than learned laymen. But 
| may nowadays the approved type of ecclesiastical 
but the main idea that led to the creation | excellenceis the bustling active man, the bishop 
of colleges, both the early colleges, such as| who can boast of his uent confirmations, 


Balliol and Merton, and those of the renais- his extensive correspondence with the clergy, 


5 on the 
allowing Nonconformists to bury 


tate, we may be sure, w never have sanc- 
opriation of churchyards to exclusive 
h services if, at the time when the appropriation | 
was to be made, the effect would have been to exclude 
a considerable part of the from the 
tomary and the only available bu 


cus- 

rial-grounds, The 

Present em was established, as Mr. Ridley allows, 
ond s when * assign a 


was . 1 A the 
e use 0 

parishioners, 42 1 who might exclude them- 
selves by same heinous offences. e churchyard was 
the ground of the , and the argument for 
the present bill is simply that it rest it to this 
natural and indispen:able public service. It is not pro- 
posed to deprive the Church of her general control, but 
only to m her tenure in 60 reasonable a degree as 
may be necessary to accommodate it to the altered 
necessities of the day. There is one broad distinction 
to be drawn between this pro and the further 
encroachments which are ed in connection 
with it. The demand it is designed to meet is that of 
an inevitable natural necessity, and is not a mere seo 
tarian intrusion, Men need not go to church, but they 


bh 
rule intellectual prizes (subject to the above- 
named limitation of the clerical fellowships) 
they were not as a rule founded for this pur- 
E What fellowships were originally founded 
or was not to provide teachers nor to reward 
228 industry, but to provide students and 
o give opportunities for future learning. We 
sometimes hear it stated that the colleges were 
Roman “atholicecclesiastical eleemosynary foun- 
dations. No doubt, incidentally, these cha- 
racteristics may be found in the old statutes, 
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must be buried; and 5 sance such as Corpus and Ohrist Church, was | his constant preaching and speaking at meetings, 
alike dictate that they should, be 12 . — the promotion of study and learning. And his activity on — and ggg ag | 
yard already iu use, and without violence being done to | though we have drifted very far away the | Ohurch objects and Ohurch extension. In 


„„ Oe, 
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this whirl there is no time or room for study or | 
for calm. The deaneries and canonries might 
perhaps still offer a harbour of refuge to those 
souls which learning to theolo- 
gical or 1 partisanship. But these, too, 
are invaded. There are the principals of theo- 
ical training colleges and diocesan training 
ools, the secretaries of great Church societies, 
the active isans and organisers who subor- 
dinate ered — * — to * claims of a 
t political party. ese and many more 
gph ay considered. to have claims, and the 
cathedral chapters are being filled with men 
who, no doubt, have done something, and are 
known to the world, but are not such as to 
ad vanos learning or science. And after all, the 
Ohurch endowments can only provide for the 
learning of the clergy, but we need to foster 
learning and study everywhere. 
We need some permanent security for men 
who are willing to devote themselves to dis- 
interested study. If the student is forced to 
interrupt his work in order to earn his bread 
the work will saffer, and when money-making 
becomes a leading object the pure light of 
science will burn dimmer. 
The University, by the intention of those who 
ve the endowments, by its wealth, and by its 
Petter tradition, is well fitted to supply this 
need, and it is in the professorships and follow- 
ships that we are to find the resources that will 
enable us to do so. 
I do not propose utterly to supersede the 
t system of teaching. On the contrary, 
hold that as we have inherited the collegiate 
and tutorial system, we may with advan 
retain them with some modification, and not 
seek to replace them by a foreign professorial 
organisation. 
o doubt the old dollege system, where one 
tutor was responsible for the education. of his 
pupils, was far too narrow. But Oxford has 
uite outgrown that state of things. There is 
in operation by the voluntary action of the 
. es an organised system of lectures by 
which teachers can devote themselves more to 
special subjects, and students can get more 
varied instruction. This new growth of 
organised teaching as it has sprung up volun- 
tarily, so it will probably grow and take root. 
It needs belping and —— on not super- 
seding. The professors complain that they 
have nothing to do, and that no one will come 
to their lectures. That is because the 
rs misunderstand their duty. It is not 
or them to prepare undergraduates for the 
schools. The special attention that should be 
given to beginners is the work of a subordinate 
n. In the Scotch Universities this might 
with advantage be done by 3 or 
assistants, for there there is no college system. 
But it is not reasonable at the Engli ni ver- 
sities, where the colleges have possession of the 
ground, to attempt to set up a rival scheme of 
comparatively elementary instruction by the 
University. The colleges, if reformed, will be 
found ready end willing to combine sufficiently 
to furnish the varied and thorough instruction 
in which the old system was deficient, and if 
we can secure a reasonable hope of a career in 
the University we shall have in our college 
teachers a body of advanced students from 
whom professors may be hereafter chosen. Nor 
i persede the colle 


again can we su so as to 
bring all the students in direct relation with the 
Uniuersity. The admission of - unattached 
students worked very well, and it is desi- 
rable that this class of students should have 
still more opportunities. It may be desirable 
that the scholarships should be given so 
that these students may hold them, and 
that a college be not allowed to bribe 
men within its walls, when it could not 
attract them by the excellence of its teaching. 
It has been suggested that colleges are popu- 
lar for other than intellectual reasons, and that 
allowing holders of scholarships to 5° where 
they please would be for the benefit of idle and 
fashionable coll as much as for studious 
ones. Bat though this may be true of the idle 
rich young men who come to Oxford, it would 
not as a rule be true of those who win open 
seholarships}; and if the college system is to be 
preserved, it requires some spur of this kind to 
make the governing body attract students b 
teaching, not by money payments. 

e scholarships are thrown quite open, we shall 
have real free-trade and real in tual com- 
petition between the colleges. 

Hitherto, as I have said, the fellowships, as 
a rule, have not been for paying the 

in the colleges. ; the ‘atest 
a hundred 


college, Keble, educates more 
unde! uates with no fellowships at all. 


But it is desirable that the teachers in Oxford 
thould look forward to an increase in their 
salaries as they grow older and are appointed 
to higher posts as tutors or lecturers—for at 


present too much of the teaching is done by | 


all 


young men who are forced to leave in a few 
years by absence of any prospect of future 
advancement in the University. Thüs they 
become schoolmasters, or Government inspec- 
tors, or barristers—anything, in short—but not 
advanced students. o transformation of the 
fellowships from prizes into salaries will mend 
this and secure to the colleges governing bodies 
interested in education. Tdo not object to the 
fellowships being, as a rule, filled up as now 
from men who have lately taken their degree, 
so long as those who win them know that they 


are receiving a retaining fee, not a prize. 


Some say that we should not set a young 
man to teach while we consider that he 
has nearly everything to learn; but it seems 
to me that the obligation to set forth what he 
knows to a class of eager and active-minded 
young men will be a valuable stimulus to the 
fellow who is deepenin 4 the knowledge which 
he acquired as an undergraduate. Teaching, 
too, forces a man to express himself more clearly, 
and to bring his vague and floating know- 
ledge into some solid and definite compass; and 
as at first he will be giving but few lectures, he 
will have plenty of time to pre them and 
to on his own studies at the same time. 
There is, moreover, a freshness and sympathy 
in 2 men that gives life to their teaching, 
and is of equal value as a stimulus to the pupil 
with even greater knowledge. 

It would seem from what I have said that 
there is no room for the present sinecurist 
absentee fellow. Perhaps in strictness there is 
not. But the University revenues are large, 


tage | and these fellowships have their value, though, 


perhaps if our means were straitened there are 
other things we would sooner establish. But 
since professional studies are narrow, it 
is an advan that r men should be 
able to acquire the general culture of a Univer- 
sity education before entering on their special 
training. It is a good thing too that the col- 
lege don, who is in danger of becoming some- 
what narrew and pedantic, should have a link 
to connect him with the outer world. ‘The 
yoang fellow, a barrister, or a doctor, or in 
some other worldly business, would come down 
to college meetings as partly an outsider, yet 
having intimate relations with the college, and 
his views and criticisms would have their use. 
He might,even be usefully retained more per- 
manently in the service of the college as bursar. 
But not to applgrt0o much money to this object, 
nor to make — too cheap, I should be 
well content if there were about twenty of these 
given away every year of tke value of 200/. a- 
year, and tenable for seven years. This would 
absorb 28,000/, of the present fellowship money 
—we should have nearly 60,0007. a-year left for 
the endcwment of study and learning. Of this 
if we took 30,000/. a-year for the endowment of 
a hundred lecturer fellows at 300/. a-year each, 
on an average, we should have an ample staff 
for the ordinary instruction of the undergra- 
duates of the University, and this sum with the 
money paid for tuition would give an average 
income to the teachers of 600/. a-year—not that 
it should be equally distributed, the youngest 
should have less, those elected to higher 
posts would have more. There would re- 


main 30, 000. a-year, which could all 
be applied in raising the sala- 
ries of the underpaid professors, in founding 


new chairs and in improving the libraries, 
museums, &c., of the universities; — 
better apparatus for scientific experiments an 

making grants for special purposes of research 
from time to time, The leading 1 in 
Oxford should be in the receipt of fully 1 000. a 
year. The next question is how is the money 
to be raised from the colleges. It is clear that 
we ought not to tax those colleges which are 
working hard and are able to employ all their 
revenues. Balliol, with a corporate external 


graduates, and can 1 — to the University 
ist and to the University prize-list for 
testimonies how the duty has been discharged. 


has an external corporate income of 


income of 5,513/., educates nearly 150 under 


Magdalen 
34,474/., and educates about 90. The University | 


se roe dee 
ave di eir duty. Olearly, ifa colle 
can beefficiently carried on as Balliol is —5 
and with that amount of funds, we see in the 


surplus revenues of such colleges as Magdalen | : 


the source from which the Univers‘ty is to be 
enriched. If 10,000“. a year were taken from 
each of Magdalen, New, and Christ Church (to 
nothing of All Souls) they would probably 
three be benefited by being relieved from 
some of their plethora of wealth, ani the Uni- 
versity would be able to do much which is now 
necessarily left undone. Of - course if we 
are to preserve the colleges—as I hope will be 
done—and yet to organise them in reference 
to the University and to one another, they 
will have to submit to some interference 
with their present almost absolute autonomy. 


Thus the 140 prize fellowships should be given 
away, not by the college authorities but by the 
University. They should be from time to time 
apportioned among the various studies of the 
place, and given either by examination or on 
account of some work of original research, in 
such a way as to reward the test promise 
of learning, the greatest indication of originality 
in each department. The colleges should find 
the funds for these fellowships in proportion to 
their external corporate revenues. This would 
be no hardship. The amount required would be 
only 10 per cent., and a far ter proportion 
is now spent on sinecure fellowships. Some 
adjustment of detail would be required which 
could be easily done. The scholarships should 
be thrown open so that a scholar might belong 
to any college or to none, and thus colleges 
would rest on their own merits, and not bid 
against each other for students who would not 
come to them unless puid to do so. : 

The scheme sketched out above would give a 
hundred and forty . pee fellowships, and a 
hundred teaching fellowships. In addition to 
these, the professors, of whom there are at 

resent about fifty, would all be attached as 
ellows to colleges. This would give us nearly 
three hundred fellows, who would constitute 
quite sufficiently numerous governing bodies 
for the colleges, especially as there might be a 
few more fellowships for non-educational 
officers, such as bursars. In the course of time, 
as the property of the colleges increased in 
value, the surplus could be employed for 
other University urposes, rincipally 
connected with the advancement of lea n ng— 
one of which might well be the extension of 
University education locally in our great 
centres of population; by the appointment and 
payment of teachers who should have posts in 
colleges to be founded by local effort for ad- 
vanced education in connection with our ancient 
Universities. The example which the Univer- 
sity of Durham has set us in giving 3,000/. 
a-year to 1 the establishment of the 
Newcastle of Science, might well put to 
shame the far richer University of Oxford. Nor 
could it be amiss or Utopian that the wealth of 
Oxférd should do something to advance higher 
female education, which is now struggli iB : 
under so great difficulties to make a start. 
few hundreds, which would not be ntissed from 
even one of the co of Oxford, much. less 
from the funds of the colleges, would be 
wealth to these courageous but poor pioneers 
who are opening the door of knowledge to 
women on whom it has been so long shut. All 
these objects and many more might ow f be 
accomplished with the funds now in hand by 
the manipulation of the fellowships above 
suggested, by the cessation of the present appli- 
cation of academic funds to burch endowment, 
and by a more economic management of the 
colleges, where at present there are large staffs 
of overpaid servants and where money is wasted 
in architectural experiments which deface in- 
stead of beautifying the old buildings. 

To sum up the suggestions of these letters, 
they are as follows: 

1. The complete emancipation of the Univer- 
sity from sectarian and clerical restrictions. 

2. A greater control by the University over 
the colleges, and publicity brought to bear upon 
the financial management of the latter. 

3. The throwing open of the scholarships so 
that those who get them may not be induced to 


join colleges on other than educational grounds. 


4. The conversion of the greater part of the 
sinecure fellowships into endowments primarily 
for learning and incidentally for teaching, since 
ar yp in the teaching fellowships will 

epend on the acquisition of learning and the 
restriction of the sinecure fellowships both in 
amount and duration, with the repeal of all 
restrictions of celibacy. 

There are other points of reform, such as 
rendering the congregation more purely acade- 
mical, and the institution of proper boards for 
the election of professors. But these are ques- 
tions hardly suited to public discussion in 
newspapers, since they involve special know- 
ledge and must be dealt with by — only. 

Your obedient servant, 


E. LYULPH STANLEY. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICA. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent. ) 

The grand conflict which has long been predicted 
appears to be rapidly approaching. To English. 
men it may appear strange that in this mode] 
Republic there should be any danger of Church 
supremacy, but nevertheless it is a portentous fact 
that in recent years the accumulation of vast 
domains for ecclesiastical purposes has furnished a 
direct menace to the State. You will have observed 
the influence which President Grant’s speech at 
Des Moines—in which he unequivocally advocated 
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1 otarian absebe-nd campaign in Third. Deolare Church and State for ever ) | sent, and it was announced that ample time would 
— The Republicans * 1 Buck Eye and r each free within, — propet Sp aren be — 4 — — - ee 
State on the platform of non-sectarianiam, and Bs tion n ~— 2 misbehaved themselves. ‘So, alo, after Mr. Reed's 
leaders of the party have not been slow to see that] In opening the Virginia Legislature à week | reply, when Mr. Gordon rejoined, at least one live 
the same question will be the most important in the | previously, fis Excellency Governor Kemper—a bird being let loose, and its ill-starred flight being 
next Presidential election. emocrat of Democrats—had curiously enough | wildly cheered. The chairman, the Rev. W. Cor. 
Mr. ex-Speaker Blaine, a cool, caloulating, directed attention to the Church property question | bold, was thanked, in a fashion, and then, when he 

4 politi e n in the following words :— and the lecturer walked down the street, they were 
shrew politician, wi re e tesma A other subjeots of supplementary taxation that gibed, and hooted, and yelled at 4 an elegant 
in him than the average of public leaders, has of Church property is entitled to be fairly considered. | crowd, who occasionally—where the street was 
addressed to a gentleman in Ohio the following | If the law were so amended as to limit thie 9 darkest—flung a stone, or an apple, at their heads. 


remarks :— of this property by a uniform maximum of two thoueand | , Our dear old Church of varia- 


The public-school — 2 late campaign is in each case, no amall tions! 


liable to break out elsewhere, and occurring first in one 


: | Haurwaistiz, NortnumBertanp.—A public 
—— L- lecture, at which a H. B. 8. — — of a — 
said to favour presided, ad vooati i an 
j 41 of this ö — Rate, of the Btate-Chorch in this country, 
of the labouring | was given on T . the 


ices 
no direct benefit | Liberation Society, the Rev. J. B. A., 
E Bradford, in the Primitive shod Chop 
Haltwhistle. The subject, w was treated in 
peo an able manner by the rev. gentleman, was, 
00 ‘‘ National Churches, and how they are dealt with. 
There was a good audience, and the lecture seemed 


— 
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iy 
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5 — 
ray 2 a eae — diy hare 
i never co 
a ares ie Roman Catholi- 
d L — itt Ne. 
D | 1 uence into ev 
A . by th | vernment, The President’s reaarks | 


. H 
hands t 
disord p urch, who were 
by the chairman that on the 


hurohunder which the min MovuttTow CHAPEL, NEAR Sraubtnd.— The Rev. 


erection of church edifices which they never enter, J. H. Lummis lectured in the Assembly Rooms, 
for cho sup 5 they do not b Monday evening, December 20, There was a large 
This | attendance. The lecture excited great interest, and 
al after per | was heard with great attention. Discussion was 
14 * invited, but none took 
ar Norta Morgeron.—The. Rev. T. Brooks, of 
at 

of hurtful 
1 244 


— 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 


; 


dwelling especially on its advantages 

| They did not want Convocation to continue to be 
the dumb ecclesiastical sham it now was, but to 

t, from the first, that active efforts had | become a real life-giving power in the Church. In 

been made by the | disestablishing the Church they would snap asunder 


throughout was sham ere: ut they 


This | Manifest, and yet Mr. Gordon held on his way, | would not disestablish anythin was Divine in 
case as quietly and modera as that Church. (Hear, hear.) Whatever belonged 

possi sub however, to incessant interrup- | to the one Universal remained intact, and 

to Jew and Gentile, leaving the re! ous | tion, ield several times rising to assist the no power in heaven or earth could ever touch that 


faith and the conscience of every man free and un- chair. 2 Reed followed in half-an-hour’s 9 


molested. 

President Grant in the Message sent to Congress, | to with scarcely a single interruption. Mr. Gordon 
is still more onts ken than Mr. Blaine, as you will | replied, being on his feet half-an-hour, or more, to 
no doubt have already seen. After referring to i " speech, and conclu 
the publie school question, he says :— 1 which was briefly seconded by Mr. 

ln connection with this important question I would B ted 
also call your attention to the importance of correcting moved an amendment, which was seconded and 
an evil that, if permitted to continue, will probably | carried ; one ‘‘ gentleman” leading off 
lead to great trouble in our land before the close of the | with a whistle, the enthuslastic manifestations of 
nineteenth century. It is the accumulation | 


nee. 

lieve the Church. y of „ new ted, 
or State, amoun 

oda te at In ere 


000 dole. In 1 1 
eee pig sh ak —A good was 
exceeding 8, 000, 000, ‘en * a „ . Fam. —0On Tuesday evening, Mr. Gordon | 2let, presided over by Mr, 
all the protection and benéfits of Government, without | lectured in the Town Hall, Fareham, the atten- | Sandbach, The chairman in the course of his 
bearing its p of the burdens and expenses of AAN aner very wet. | address said he was there as a member of the 
the same, wi'l not be looked W . Cole, ortsea, was voted to the chair, and | Church of England me mige (eet Bn co 9 Church 
—— ps a „ saree a wing had no sooner introduced W than Mr. | man, was not afraid of the effects of disestablish- 
ti ay 2 * rabialx Reed, hat on head, proposed that the meeting went ment. Judging from recent displays of ignorance in 

me, the United States, there is svarcely a limit home. Mr, Gordon drew attention to the position es, which he where all the 
to the wealth that may be acquired by corporations— of the chapeau said that Mr. Reed ed in witchcraft, he t, if these 

velar or otherwise allowed to siéain sual estate n Nez, a 8 4 1 
without taxation. The contemplation of so ome U ne t that — 14 
parieh, 800 0 


ma 


In conclad his Message the President yet | was a hearty vote of 7 
further — upon Congress the duty of sean E, IsLx or Wicut.—On Wednesday evening, 
legislation. He says :— Mr. Gordon lectured in the Town Hall, Ryde, Mr. 

As this will be the last annual M which I shall | Miller presiding, supported by several 


7, 
have the honour of transmitting te before my | aud leading friends. 1t was a very pl meet- | would make the Church pure, and more powerful 
successor is chosen, I will repeat or recapitulate the every way, Mr. Gordon's points being heartily | and useful. (Cheers. ) 


questions which l deem of vi importance which may | ep SPRINGHEAD, NEaR OT DRAM. — The . 0. 

be legislated upon and settled at this session :— yston, Hxrts.—On Thursday evenigg, Mr. | Collier lectured here — 
pT ee That the States shall be required to afford | Gordon lectured in the Institute, Royston, in reply | disestablishment question, Mr. Charles Shaw, a 
— opporti — * 88 echool education to to Mr, Reed, who had lectured there the previous : layman among the New 
— <tte n night, in reply to Mr. Fisher's lecture the week | Connexionists, in the chair. In the course of the 
— Senet e Mr. Reed had let the cat out of the bag lecture Mr. Collier the i f 


in any school supported in whole or in part by the * * sed the incorrectness 0 
State, vation, or by the proceeds of any tax levied upon | 9°: some of the Soc ical statements of the 
any community. Make education compulsory so far as being at liberty—so near Christmas —had at once Bishop of Manchester. A vote in favour of the 
to deprive all persons who cannot oi and write from ply-lecture was | disestablishment and disendowment of the Esta- 
becoming voters after the year 1890, arrang e friends, and | blishment was unanimoual 


ho 1 4 passed N with 
none, however, on grounds of illiteracy who tered into with t glee. Th Institute : ; 
voters at the time this amendment 22 at. may | Soon crowded ont, te though Mr 4 = ha one to the lecturer for hig lucid and powerful 
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Hotysigap.—On Friday, the 17th, a meeting was 


held h Morris, Esq., in the chair, It was 


addressed by the Rev. Evan J ones, Oarflarvon, and 
R. S. Williams, Bethesda. 


PWLLHELI.—The same deputation as above ad- 


dressed a meeting at Pwllheli on the 20th, Mr. T. 


Morris, Mayor, in the chair. The hall was crowded. 
The vicar, the Rev. E. O. Williams, attended, said 
he was not convinced, and that an opposition meet- 
ing would soon be held. . 


THe Mayor oF PLYMOUTH AND THE LIBERA- 
TION Society.—The Mayor of Plymouth, Mr. W. 
F. Moore, having refused to sanction the letting of 
the Guildhall to the Liberation. Society for the 
holding of a meeting there, the subject was brought 
before the town council on Thursday, and occa- 
sioned a scene.“ The mayor, who is chairman of 
the Conservative party in the borough, explained 
that he based his refusal—first, on the that 
to allow the Liberation Society to a meeting 
in a building over which he had control would be 
a violation of the oath he took when elected mayor 
not to do anything to the inj of the Church ; 
and, secondly, on the 2 that recently a 
Liberation meeting and the Shakers’ meetings at 
Exeter resulted in much disturbance and a large 
destruction of 1 Mr. Alderman Brown 
protested against Plymouth being compared with 
rowdy Exeter, a cathedral city; and Mr. Councillor 

h said that the mayor's exhibition of in- 
erance, injustice, and religious unfairness would 
do more to promote the views of the Liberation 
Society than — Men had previously taken 
place in the town. e mayor stoutly refused to 
reconsider his decision. With regard to the first 
of the reasons given by the mayor, Mr. T. Geary, 
of the Temple, remarks in the Daily News :—‘‘I 
cannot help hoping there is some mistake in your 
report, for as no oath of that description is legal, if 
the mayor did take such a one, he violated the 
provisions of 5 & 6 Will. 1V., by taking a volun- 
tary and extra-judicial oath. Wheseet adminis- 
— 1 — oath to him has — be eg the — 
and though no specific penalty n provi 
they are 2 guilty of a misdemeanour fn having 
disobeyed an Act of Parliament.” 

THe Pu Worsure Reeuiation Act.—The 
first case under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, 1874, will be heard before the Dean of the 

es early in Jan 

to point out some of the differences in procedu 
which are now introduced in our 1 
courts at the same time that changes are being made 
in the civil courts. Lord Penzance, nominated b 
the two archbishops conjointly to his two offices 
Dean of the Arches Court of Canter and Offici 
Principal of the Chancery Court of York, has, in 
virtue of Her Majesty’s approval of his appoint- 
ment, the full powers of a judge of a court of record, 
and may require and enforce the attendance of wit- 
nesses, and the production of evidence, books, or 
writings in the like manner as a judge of one of the 
superior courts of law or equity. ed violations 
of the law of the Church brought before the Dean 
of the Arches, with consent of the bishop of the 
diocese, will not hereafter, as formerly, be treated 
as offences punishablé in themselves. Proceedings 
under this Act will be of the nature of applications 
to the Archbishop’s Court to lay down the law and 
to issue a monition enforcing obedience for the 
future, so that no punishment can be incurred under 
the new procedure till the person accused has been 
22 to have violated a monition from the Arch- 

ishop’s Court calling upon him to obey the law of 
the Church. If ana to the Queen in Council 
is 1 against the decision of the Dean of Arches, 
it is to the decision of the dean to decide 
whether the monition issued from the 8 
Court is to be at once enforced, or 
till the appeal is heard. Obedience to such mani- 
tion may be enforced by an order from the Arch- 
bishop’s Court, inhibiting the incumbent who is 
admonished from performing any service in the 
Church, and the bishop of the diocese is to provide 
that the services be duly performed by another 
clergyman, whose salary is to be recovered by 
sequestration of the benefice. A failure to comply 
with the monition of the Archbishop’s Court is, 
a, a certain time, to render the benefice vacant. 
— Limes. 

RiTvaLisT TEACHINGS AT RicHMOND.—The recent 
letter 4 the Rev. 4 r vicar of — 1 
u e opening of a Nonco ist mo „has 
hed the effect of” d the 


catechism of the Rev. F. A. 

Barling, Eséex, which has so often 
in ourcolumns. Though the subjoined extract from 
that catechism has appeared before in the Voncon - 


| 


alterations was 8001. 


j 


next. It may be desirable | 


world t for the Lord of Hosts.“ (94) “ But wh 
have Ay A. been excommunicated {” A. Re 
cause the law of the land does not allow the wholesome 
law of the Church to be acted upon; but Dissenters 
have virtually excommunicated themselves by settin 
up a religion of their own, and leaving the ark o 
's Church.“ (95) „What olass of Dissenters 
should we be most upon our guard against?” A, 
“Those who imitate the most nearly the true Church 
of Christ.” (96) „Why so?“ A. “Because we arg 
more liable to be deeeived by such, the pointe of dif- 
ference being apparently few and unim t, whereas 
the very circumstance of their being Dissenters shows 
that they have fallen from the unity of the Church 
Catholic, and consequently are not in a state of sal- 
vation.” (97) “ But are there not some Dissenters who 
use the same form of prayers as ourselves?” A. ‘‘ Doubt. 
less; but the prayers of the Church being, for the most 
part, for the priest to offer up in behalf of the people, 
it must be sinful and presumptuous for those persons 
who are called Dissenting teachers to address the 
Throne of Grace, usurping the priestly office.” (08) 
Ils it wicked, then, to enter a meeting- at all ?’ 
A. “ Most assuredly ; because, as was said above, it ig 
a house where God is worshipped otherwise than He 
has commanded, and therefore it is not dedicated to 
His honour and glory; and, besides this, we run the 
risk of being led away by wicked, enticing words; at 
the same time, by our presence, we are witnessing ou 
approval of their heresy, wounding the consciences o 
our weaker brethren, and by our example teaching 


others to go astray.” | 
Beligions und Benominational Retvs, 


— 
StockKWELt CHAPEL, CoLcHesteR, which has 


been renovated and improved, was reopened for 
Divine service on Dec. 14. The Rev. Dr, Parker 
reached the sermon on the occasion. At the 


uncheon which followed, Mr. R. K. Causton 
presided. A toast to the healths of the ministers 
of Colchester, * we by the Rev. T. an 
was respond to, among others, by the 
Rev. Dr. Seaman, rector of Greenstead, who 
expressed regret that his ministerial brethren in the 
Church of and should deny themselves the 


pleasure of Christian communion with ministers of 


The proceeds of the day were 


mat 100. in addition to 5754 previously sub- 


scribed. 

Tue Reticiovs Services on CuHristmas Day 
were well and fully attended. In the morning, at 
Westminster Abbey, all the seats in the choir and 


and the aisles were filled 


Stanl th 2 drawing 
e e sermon, in w a 
act the luxury and of 


Imperial Rome, he warned his hearers against 
extra in dress, in entertainments, or 
in furniture; and spoke of the 
this Christian festival as one of simplicity, 
honesty,’ plain living, and high thinking; which 
belonged to all noble natures. At St. Baal’ the 
reacher was the Dean; at the City Temple, Dr. 
5 ed had, Carding 2 In the afte moo 
at | 
the Messiah was performed in the Royal Albert Hall. 
i congregated in the 
. n-butts, it having 
been announced that the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
would preach for the first time since his return 
from his usual winter tour. The rev. gentleman pro- 
ceeded to the South of France, but anfortunately was 
prevented from visiting zo many places as he desired, 
owing toan attack of rheumatic gout, which compelled 
828 for “= „ 
During service, Mr. eon e i 
pleasure at being able to I. . once 
more, and also to see that the sun 
to land again.” He then preached the 
text, St. M V i. 23, And they shall call His 
name Immanuel, which, being interpreted, is God 
with us.. rev. gentleman exhorted his 
hearers to a life of repentance and of faith; then 
would their sins be washed away in the blood of 
the Lamb, in the words of the text, God would 
be with them for ever and ever. 
. Usrrep Sm or Paas amp THANKS- 
Giving. —The interesting meeting to which we have 
— ar — oe 
0 Church, on ay even- 
A | and, notwithstanding several 
i 8 addressos were anticipated, were 
not able to be . pragent through sickness and other 


| engagemen meeting was one of great enjoy- 
ment and . — „ and wo‘are glad to 
or 


chiefly ** promote a spirit of Christian uni 


the sublime 


— 


— 


therein designated 
| aceept your invitation in the concluding paragraph of 


tions and ministers of 1 — | 


M.A. The choirs and ji d gang 
the German chorale, e , en elssöhn 
in St. Paul as Sleepers, Wake.” This was sung 
to Hymn 1170 in the Congregational Supplement. 
The Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., then gave a brief 
and excellent address on Heartiness in Public 
Worshi N The choir then saug Mozart’s ‘‘ Gloria ”’ 
(Twelfth Mass), leading, without — into the 
(Old German), No. 49, Hymns Ancient 

and Modern,” to the hymn, ‘‘ We praise, we wor- 
ship Thee, O God“; in which all present heartily 
joined. Suitable selections from the New Testa- 
ment were then read, followed by the noble * 
The strain upraise. The Rev. W. 517 en 
ve a brief ad and the choirs sang Dr. Elxey's 
Minden anthem, Arise, shine, for * light is 
come, followed, without i terval, by the hymna by 
Watts, Jesus shall „ X the sun, to 
subli German „Eisenach: the 
effect of this noble hymn and tune, sung by all 
— was very grand. collection was then 
made, the pastor of the church stating the object 
of the meeting, and that the money given would be 
devoted to a mission in the East-end of London, 
supported entirely by the church and congregation 
of West Dulwich. The closing hymnand tune was 
No. 279 Ancient and Modern —“ Saviour, again 
to Thy dear name, &c.,” and the Benediction. 0 
eeting was brought to a close by Handel's 
Hallelujah chorus” as an organ voluntary. The 
music was conducted by Mr. T. A. Johnson, who 
originated the movementand made all the - 
ments, with the hearty co-operation of the Rev. T. 


Stephenson (pastor of the church) and the congre- 
of Dawick The choir numbered — 1 70 


Correspondence. 
— }- 
DEAN STANLEY'S IDEA OF EXTERMINATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sirn,—I looked with a considerable degree of expec- 


tanoy for your issue of last Wednesday to see whether 


the Dean of Westminster would a to explain the 
strange language he had used concerning the aims of 
his Nonconforming brethren. I wondered whether he 
had skill enough to put such a face upon his charge as 


to give it even a semblance of truth; and I was disap- 


pointed, when I had read his letter, to find that, instead 
of making clear the ground of his acousation, he bad 
skilfully enveloped in a cloud his thought about our 
desire for revenge, and had led off his readers on 


| another tack to consider his theory of comprehension. 


But I could not feel I had got much forward, so I 
looked back into the cloud contained in the fourth 
paragraph of his letter, and I read again the words, 


of | “their extermination by this process,” and I found, on 
looking further back, that the “they” who were sup- 


to suffer the extreme penalty were none other 
than the Dean of Westminster and those like-minded 
with him,” and the process by which this consum- 
mation was to be brought about consisted in this—that 


they would neither obtain, nor retain, nor desire, the 


places they now occupy” in the Episcopal Church after 


 disestablishment, Well, Sir, if this is extermination, 


we most of us know the sweets of it, and we can tell 
the dean he need not fear it. There can be little doubt 
that under any circumstances the dean will possess great 
influence, and will be surrounded with a devoted band 
of followers; at any rate that all that is good and true 
in his teachings will make way by its own free utte- 
vance. If this is what we are to understand by ex- 
termination” when using the “‘dean’s Baglish, wo 
need not care to refute his charge ; but as the Queen's 


| English” is the common tongue in this country, wo 


must thank you for bringing out the difference between 
the two. 
Yours truly, 
EXTERMINATED ALREADY, 
December 27, 1875. 


SWEDENBORGIANISM AND SPIRITUALISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dan m, —I have read with interest the able article 
on the “ Phenomena of Spiritualism” in your issue of 
September 15, and from my knowledge of the system 

Bwedenborgianism,” I venture to 


the said frticle, by sending you, to the beat of my 


we 


i AP EC I A Aer me 
5 x 8 re 


AO — —— 


* 


am bd 0 “« Progressive evolution of the in- 

ormist, i some readers, denominations ; (2) to give more nobleness and of the proposition, viz., . 
= 17 oa cite Seas — a heartiness in pub 1 worship ; (3) to cultivate more | tellectual and moral nature is the destiny of individuals, 

“We have amongst us various sects and denomina- | beauty and Larmon the praise of the sano- | 23, neither thgt nor anything like it can be found in 


i . 
tuary. Considerable thought and care had evidently |-Swedenborg’s works. I would remark, in passing, that 
been bestowed in the arrangement of the there are several phrases expressive of Mr. Wallace’s idea 
under notice, 


ing with an organ voluntary | of “progressive evolution,” such as “ eternal pro- 
which oceupied some eight minutes—a composition e 


gression,” finality of the hells,” restitution of all 
of noble structure (not one of the numerous idiotic 1 
— Read 2 45 Ie things,” Ko., all of which mean simply this that a man 


zd not ; ; may lead a most infamous life in the flesh, and dying as 
‘initiate Gaile wor with which we are so often favoured), the choirs 


heretics, 

livered from the sins of d heresy, and 

achism.’” (86) “ Is, then, their worship a laudable 

service?” A. No, because they worship God 

ing to their own evil and corrupt 
to His revealed will, and 


Pog he had lived, may, in the developments of the 
ship is idolatrous.” (87) “Is Dissent great sin?” A. | O0 congrogntion Joine® Me ae then afered by | et@rmal world eventually, become an angel of the 
God“ 1880 in direst opposition to our dat; towards pastor of the Dulwich church. This was tol. ven. I repeat that there is not 


° i i resen the et 
that it fe thought so lightly 647 . „ Ray feu | lowed by the “Te Deum,” with simple but effective 
of its great and partly from wen onies from the G andold Latin. Th 
being more zealous for the t of thie perlahing | err , 


highest b 

a line in {Swedenborg which gives the slightest 
colour to such @ dogtring, On the contrary, I could, 
3 a moment’s notiee, find a dozen passages in 


ol od 


\ 
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gwedenborg which condemn / progressive 


as impossible. I shall, however, make the two following 


suffice 


for my present purposes: The life of the 


every one is his own love; and, therefore, to change 


It is impossible for a spirit of hell to do any- 


thing but evil to another, because he has in him the 
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nature of 
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ail from the devil (that is, hell), and the 
natute which any person has sppropriated 
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evolution ” dinge, and A. J. Davis are apprecidted only by those 


to whom they are delivered ; the mediums being the 
mere mouthpieces of the agencies who speak through 
them—nay, they are little better than human auto- 
mata, I could continue this subject to greater length 
did it suit my purpose and your wishes, but I trust I 
have succeeded in my endeavour to point out a few of 
the differences. between the two systems, Sweden- 
borgianism and Spiritualism, and I now leave your 
readers to consider, from what I have advanced, whether 
a coalition is possible. | 

Apologising for thus trespassing upon your space, 

I am, doar Sir, your obediont’servant, 

AUXILIARY. 


| MR. JAMES AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. ‘ 

Deak 8m, — We have heard and read a great deal 
lately of Mr. James and his ‘‘Devil’s Chapels.” Per- 
haps it may not be uninteresting to some of your 
readers to know that it is not the firat time this embo- 
ment of “ sweetness and light” has insulted Nonconfor- 
ming Christians through his so-called Church Proverbs. 
For example, in the February number of the Parish 
“Magazine for this yoar’we are treated to this :— 

Plain, in, is the way to the parish church 
eapectalig EC eotaasy Whigs In a towa it is not 


because it is sometimes difficult to tell how 
in aud out; but in nine cases out 


oi ten it is easy to tell in the country what is 
and what is he the to the ohurch. The proverb 
might very well be simplified into 7“ What is the way to 
church 7“ were it not that some ignorant and unlearned 
8 meeting - ** churches,” 
— without dg mend. No — for" 
me F used to 

is is, All Church for me” 

** them : 

have a 


1 


proverb includes, and which was 
% Waves of 


0 
prayers of good 
have left the A= 
» Very irreverent to 
is nothing in the 
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parish church and to the blessings there especial! 
offered. When NAK e oe heals 
that, whoever is the preacher, the solemn, heart-touch- 
ing service will be the same, the same psalms, the same 
readings of the Old and New Testament, the same 
preven the same creeds, All plain, wholesome, goud, 

all pointing the way to the Church, the way in the 
Church pros 2 4. through Christ. Some 
people Inquire, here 


ars you going tag by then?” 
some Dew on foot. 

Mr. 2 is afternoon, 

0 Ar Mr ‘ Strait. 
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Churchmen now, as in the old 
ts and in mountains, and 
the earth, this proverb would have 

day, As hard and difficult as 
a case, even in our 


Es 
55 
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es 


Sj 


for. a 
: the former. The world would 
to the parish church blocked up and 
sometimes.. But, thank God, it is 


FE 
3. 
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It may be that Mr. James will say, Oh no, no, no,” 
it does not mean Dissenters, as in the case of the Devil’s 
chapels. Howeverthat may be, will Mr. James kindly 
explain this language through the medium of your 


: — 


— 


| paper? It will serve better than being printed asa 
pamphlet, and for this reason—that I presume very 
few will care to pay ashilling for the “reiteration” of 
an article which is not worth a penny. | 

Trusting I have not encroached upon your valuable 
space, I remain, truly yours, 


HENRY S. PAYNE, 
Nantwich, Dec. 27, 1875. 


A CLERGYMAN ON ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. VIII. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1r,—1 will now, with your permission, resume the 
examination of the arguments brought forward by Mr. 
Reed, the organising secretary of the Church Defence 
Institution. 

Mr. Reed next deals with the question, Whether the 
State has or has not the right to favour one denomina- 
tion of Christians by establishing it? This,“ he says, 
‘tis a matter of opinion. But it has nothing whatever 
to do with the Church of England, and the Liberation 
Society is therefore only misleading people by implying 
that it has. Let us suppose a case. We will imagine 
that in England, for example, there is no Established 
Church in existence, and that the Government is about 
to select one out of many religious bodies to become an 
Established Church. We will suppose that the State 
does select one of these sects, and establishes it, prefer- 
ring it to the others because of its greater antiquity, 
the number of its people; the learning of its ministers, 
and its general pre-eminence over the others. Would 
the others, even in such a case as this, have any very 
great cause for complaint? And indeed something 
similar to this really happened (? did not happen) in 
America a few ago. Two hundred delegates met 
at Philadel to prepare a memorial to present to 

that body to establish one of the 
religious denominations of the country in oon eotion 
with the State. Thia we must remember was in the 
United States of America, The whole thiug fell through, 
however, in consequence of the bickeriog of the various 
secte—all eager for the post of honour.” 

Now was there ever before a greater mass of con- 
fusion of thought given to the world under the sanction 
of a bishop’s sign manual; First of all a case is sup- 
posed which never, I should think, by any possibility 
could occur in dny free country. Then it is stated that 
‘something similar to this really happened in America 
a fe years ago.” And finally it is admitted that that 
which really happened did not happen at all,” for 
‘* the whole thing fell through.“ 

In answer to the question put in the foregoing quo- 
tation — would the other sects have any very great 
cause for complaint if one of their number were selected 
for establishment ?” no wéll-balanced mind could give 
any other reply than that all the rest would have the 
very greatest cause for complaint. 

We next have for a couple of pages the usual stock 
and threadbare arguments—or rather assertions and 
assumptions. ‘‘ The Established Church in this coun- 
try is not un Act of Parliament Church; “ she does 
not owe her existence to the State” ; she has existed in 
our land ever since the very earliest times of Chris- 
tianity ” ; *‘some assert that St. Paul himself founded 
the Church of England”; at any rate the Church 
planted in England in Apostolic times has con- 
tinued from then until now” ; The Church existed 


„before the State”; it is a very curious fact that this 


much abused Church existed in this country for more 
than 1,500 years, imparting to generation after genera- 
tion of English men and women religious ‘instruction 
and comfort, before Dissent, or any other form of Chris- 
tian worship, was known or thought of.” It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that the Church of Rome was the 
Church which existed in England before the time of the 
Reformation,” &c. 

I confess I scarcely have patience with all this balder. 
dash. When will the ecclesiastical mind see the dis- 
tinction between the Anglican Church as a religious 
body and that same Church as the Church by law esta- 
blished ? Ia the latter capacity the Church of Eng- 
land is beyond all question an At of Parliament 
Church.” As an Established Church it owes its exis- 
tence and its status to the State. It is mere childish- 
ness to contest the point, And the Liberation Suciety, 
as I understand its aim, only desires that the State 
should withdraw what the State has given, believing 
that spiritual religion as well as religious liberty 
throughout the country and throughout the world would 


keep | gain immenesly by the withdrawal. 


Again, even as a religious body, how can anyone 
bring himself to believe that the Church of England of 
the present day is in its organisation the same church 
that Paul founded, if Paul ever preached Christianity 
in Eogland? Although there is almost as much diffe- 
rence between the Reformation doctrines and formu: 
laries of the Chu:ch of England and the dogmas and 
superstitions of the Church of Rome, as there is between 
light and darkness, yet it is almost as near the truth 
to say that the Church of Rome as it exists could have 
been founded by Peter, as to say that the Church of 
England as it exists is like any church founded by Paul. 

Let me relate an incident. When in Rome, some years 
ago, 1 was anxious to see all I could of the working of 
the Papacy in all its phases. I therefore attended all 
the grand displays at St. Peter's. It may not be gene- 


rally known that at these displays there are separate 
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dress circles for gentlemen and ladies, to which admis- [ 


sion is by ticket, and none are allowed to pass 
in except in full evening costume. I was a 
great invalid at the time, and therefore, over 
my swallow-tail I wore a modest grey pale- 
tot. This I threw open on entering St. 
Peter's to show that, though the cuticle was schisma- 
tical, the true skin underneath was the pink of ortho- 
doxy, and thus I advanced ticket in hand. I was, 
however, soon stopped in my career, and roughly in- 
formed that I coul:l not go within the charmed circle 
in that heretical garb. I immediately divested myself 
of my heresy, and stood erect in my full evening 
Christianity, confident that I should now pass muster. 
But no, the heresy was still on my arm, and I could 
not be permitted to proceed. I was therefore obliged 
to request a priest to see my wife into the female 
elysium of the orthodoxly dressed, whilst I remained 
outside, a repulsed Nonconformist. I could not help 
wondering how Peter would have fared in his own so- 
called church, under the shadow of his own so- 
called tomb, had be presented himself in my stead 
with his humble fisker’s coat girt about him. 

Similarly I have been pondering how Paul would 
now fare were he to present himself in England in the 
cloak that he left at Ephesus, and were to claim to con- 
duct the service in St. Panl’s. I picture him to myself 
as an itinerant preacher, taking up his quarters for the 
night in the abode’ of a certain shopkeeper named 
Lydia, in we will say Dr. Littledate’s parish, if he has 
one. Paul sits quietly speaking of Jesus and the 
resurrection,” when suddenly the doorway is filled by 
the figure of Dr. Littledale io full canonicals, who find 
ing an intruder in his spiritual domain, hisses out from 
between his ecclesiastical teeth, My curse be upon 
you, sir.” Or I picture him as an Evangelist from a 
far country preaching in homely style to the multitudes 
of Jesus and His love, thanking God that he was not 
sent to baptize, but to preach the Gospel—not to re- 
ceive confession of sins, but to direct to tho Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.” Having 
delivered his message to them that were of reputa- 
tion” in the wealthy quarters of the city, he rémoves 
to where the poor congregate. When lo! a 
deep sigh of relieved Episcopalian propriety is 
heaved through the columns of the public press, 
thanking God that the new evangelist has left 
the civilised West.end of the sufficiently Christianised 
aristocracy and has gone to the barbarian Kast-end 
slums, 

The Church of England, as it now, exists, has con- 
tinued from the Apostolic times, has it Mr. Reed? 
This Church existed, did it, for nearly 1,500 years 
years before dissent was heard of, and all that time 
was engaged in imparting to generation after genera- 
tion of Englishmen and Englishwomen religious in- 
struction and comfort! Is it, indeed, so? ‘Then, 
surely, the Reformation was a great mistake, Let us 
number up some of the blessings we have irretrievably 
lost—taken from us for ever by that wave of darkness 
which benighted people will persist in calling the 
blessed Reformation. Alas for the ignorant and the 
sorrowing! The Church of England can no longer in- 
struct and comfort them by going in her myriads to & 
Becket's shrine; by her bannered processions of 
munks and nuns; by burning witches and heretics; by 
persecuting Jews; by taking her seat with roysterers 
on the ale-house bench; by putting ber hand into 
every dying man’s fob—but enough. The Church of 
England, no one will deny, has done good service oft 
and again. She would do better service than she has 
ever done, if she could but be persuaded to cast her 
rubbish to Rome, and to return to the simplicity 
of God’s Word. Iam myself on the high road to the 
full conviction that she would do far more noble ser- 
vice than she could otherwise do if, with a return to pri- 
mitive simplicity, she would consent to divest herself of 
State patronage and control. | 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
NEMO CAMBRENSIS, 


—— 


It is announced in the Unitarian Herald that, 
with the close of the year, the editorship of that 
popes asses out of the hands of the Rev. W. 
yaskell, M. A, and the Rev. Brooke Herford, into 
those of the Rev. James Black, M.A., of Stockport, 
and the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Newchurch, 
Rossendale, The retiring editors, in their valedic- 


tory address, state that Mr. Black is belt @ Vee 
hout the Unitarian churot 


estimation 


the North of England as a men of high yoy | 
and liter — Mr. Williams is the author 

a volume of literarv and philosophical essays, which, 
when it was published a few years ago, was v 
favourably received, and won the commendation of 
the 1 * Hort. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., Professors 
B. H. Kennedy, D. D., David Masson, M. A., G. L. 
Craik, M. A., and other eminent men of letters. 
Since that time Mr. Williams has been known 
among littérateurs as a frequent, though generally 
an anonymous, contributor to some of the leading 
magazines and teviews; and the editors further say 
that he has already for some time been a valued 
assistant in their editorial work. We may add 
that Mr. Williams is an earnest Liberationist, and 
an able advocate of the cause cf religious equality. 
Mr. Black also becomes a tutor on the Home Mis- 
sionary Board, Manchester, in succession to the 
Rev, Brooke Herford, who is leaving Englaud for 
Chicago, 


i 


* 
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QUAKERISM AND ITS CRITICS. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Of late Quakerism, having forsaken the entrench- 
ments of its middle phase—the seolusion afforded 
in part by singularity of dress and address—hae 
been exposed to the criticism of the world, and 
recently the current has set in against the system 
founded by Fox. It may not, therefore, be amiss 
to see in what condition the Society of Friends is 
and what practical answer it is thus able to give to 
its opponents. One of the most virulent of these, 
in the current number of the Westminster Review, 
elaborately indicts Quakers past and present, dis- 
misses Fox as a madman, who gained converts 
because all the world was tinged with the same 
insanity ; and judges that it would have been better 
for the body he founded if Barclay’s ‘‘unrefuted 
page had never been written. This criticisstill more 
dissatisfied with the present condition of Quakerism, 
and would have the world believe that a fair pic- 
ture of its professors is one in which they are 
hunting, theatre-going, dancing, and following the 
fashions their fathers protested against. Leaving 
the fallacies in regard to Fox to refute themselves, 
let us endeavour to trace a little the present posi- 
tion of Quakerism, and we shall soon find that the 
picture is grossly overdrawn. It is true that toa 
very few of the richest of the ‘birthright mem- 
bers of the Society some parts of the description 
might apply, but the danger to Quakerism is from 
a different source at present. And before coming 
to the present, it may not be out of place to add 
that, to a certain extent, in the history of the 
Society, after the first few years, a similar state of 
affairs prevailed at all times. If the journals of 
early Friends be read attentively, it will be seen 
that uniformity of dress] did not prevail; that 
Penn’s family, for example, were far from ascetic 
in their tastes; and in the later days days when 
a rigid adherence to the collarless coat and the big 
bonnet is supposed to have been the rule—there 
were exceptions, such as the Gurney family, whose 
customs as to fashion are told in Mrs. Fry’s 
Memoirs. : 

The world, which credits Quakerism with greater 
numerical strength than it possesses, will be sur- 
prised to learn that there are not in Britain quite 
14,200 members of the Society of Friends of all 
ages; and thts fact is in itself a refutation of much 
of what is said in regard to the body. For where, 
member for member, can any sect find its members 
as influential for good as the adults of these? 
where those,of lives more generally excellent 
epistles ? This influence is not due to wealth—for, 
with the exception of branches ef perhaps a dozen 
families, Quakers are found chiefly in the middle 
classes. Nor is it due to more than average intel- 
lectual gifts ; but it is due to the general credit won 
by consistent lives, to the exercise of ‘‘ sanctified 
common sense,” largely due to training, and to the 
works of mercy and charity done to men of all 
nations and creeds with rare unsectarianism, And, 
without flattery, it may be added that the adults 
of this little band are engaged in labours worthy of 
possessors of such honourable history—in adult 
schools, in mission meetings,” in the great mis- 
sionary field, and in the more promiscuous work of 
general philanthropy at home and abroad. It may 
be that in entering into some of these fields, Quakers 
have had to sink some of the minor peculiarities of 
belief ; but if this is so, the world which is bene. 
fited by these labours has no ground of complaint ; 
and from the greater charity displayed by other 
sscts to the Society, it is evident that they do not 
regard the change with disfavour. 

For a century, the Society has presented a small 
well-defined front to the world; its ‘‘ testimony to 
the truth was as that of a small but strong stream, 
deriving, perhaps, intensity from its narrow limits, 


the lessened exclusiveness of the Society, evidenced 
by the swelling of its members of late years, chiefly 
from the ranks of artisans. It is evidenced by the 
marks such as the no-longer- 
kept records of “ sufferings” which in themselves 
were trenchant reminders of the persecutions the 
Society had to endure. And as tement is 
made that too much is made i these, and-as-it7 
said that in part it was the du 
deavour to repress the extra 
the early Quakers, it may well to remind 
those of this bel ef that when the right to affirm 
was conceded, ‘that concession was a practical 
acknowledgment that the previous persecution was 
unjustifiable. In the repeal of the Acts pressing 
against Quakers and Dissenters, there was a full 


” of some of 


amicsiop that the State had far excecded the 


| bounds of legitimate authority in attempting to 


of the State to en- i 


enforce uniformity in religious belief for the benefit 
of the dominant State-Church, and that the odious 
measures designed to promote, by pains and penal- 
ties to the death, that uniformity constituted per- 
secution bitter and unpardonable. And, surely, it 
is too late to plead that it was an allowable test 
of loyalty to imprison men till death because they 
chose to swear not at all”; or that any justifica- 
tion can be urged for the hideous cruelties Besse’s 
„ Sufferings” show were inflicted on Quakers and 
others under the Conventicle Act, These measures 
failed in their object, but the guilt of their pro- 
moters and defenders was none the less. 

_ Whilst enlarging its bounds, Quakerism is also 
broadening its belief—in some directions in the 
mode that Fox would have approved ; in others 


monies of the Society have had their ground cut 
from under their feet by recent legislation; and 
others have become antiquated, and possibly hurtful 
to the Society. The abolition of compulsory church- 
rates paved the way for the neglect to record the 
pecuniary losses of the body through these and 
similar imposts; and the commutation of tithes 
had much to do with the recent relegation of the 
opposition to tithes tothe mere individual conscience. 
And whilst in these and similar modes the body 
has affected the world and legislation, its theology 
is no longer the ‘‘ wild imaginings” of Fox, but it 
is the nearer to that of orthodox believers 
because the latter have largely adopted in spirit 
some of the doctrines Fox and his friends revived. 
The doctrine of Divine illumination, once scouted, 
is now believed in almost universally; generally, in 
the church, there is less regard for form and more 
for spirituality of religion; and if the accidental 
accompaniments of Quakerism are now disesteemed, 
the vital principles are increasingly held. And as 
a stream is lowered by its channel being increased, 
so it may be that there is a ‘‘ lowering of spiritual 
pretensions” of Quakerism, but what is lost 
in intensity is gained in volume. Though the 
tenets of the middle period of Quakerism are 
not held so firmly now, perhaps, by its 
members, and though there is not the same 
presentation of the extreme views of religious 
truth, it is at least questionable whether there is 
not spread a more general appreciation thereof, and 
whether the Society is not fulfilling the purposes of 
a church in propagating truth rather than in merely 
holding to a possibly more emphatic view thereof. 
It may be true that the Quaker of caricature is 
passing away; but certainly in his successor of the 
5 t day there is a much greater likeness to the 

tless activity of the early Friends than to the 
stillness of their successors. The first had their 
service in propounding forgotten truths, those of 
the second period had theirs in presenting these in 
lives proving them; and, whatever the result 
of the present movement may be ultimately, it is 
not too much to assert that the position of the 
Society of Friends in the church universal is the 
best answer to the sneer which taunts its founder 
and it with views so narrow that none outside of it 
were in the- life.“ doctrinal disquisitions of 
early Friends prove the utter groundlessness of the 
charge, and prove also that the views they held 
were so catholic that even the Christianity of the 
body was doubted ; the works of their successors 
showed their belief in that creed ; and whether 
or not the denomination survive the changes that 
a few score years see, the words of the poet 
laureate of this creedless church are true, that 
„the world shall yet reap what” its ‘‘ sowers 
have sown.” 7 

———— — 
THE REVISION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


curious ts were 

wing thedifficulties which the revisers 
a word or ex- 
e Hebrew and 
was the original 
hat were the views of our 


the text read, 
„Great is the mystery of godliness, who was mani- 
fest in the flesh.” There was passage in 
John, No man hath seen God at any time, the 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Pather, hath declared him. If that text were 
it would read, No map 


rr God only begotten, 
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7 
~ . * 
a A —————— 
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text they, as Baptists, were justly ee of. It 
was the question of the eunuch and Philip’s reply, 
„What doth hinder me from being baptized f. 

Philip said, Dost th ou believe!“ he rej 
% do believe.” Now, as a matter of fact, there 
was not a single ancient man ript that contained 
that verse. That was a bad thing for the Bap- 
tists,” some might say. (Laughter.) He did not 
know about He say they would find the 
trath somewhere else, but their —— 2 — ascer- 
tain what the words of the ‘writers were, and 
to keep n © was no necessity 
to advance truth by. 8 0 
three NN touched upon the Unitarian contro- 
versy and | controversy, and it was im- 
nt that eleariy understood what the 
was, s remained as 


spoke of the same thi 


what the Scripture taught upon that point he would 
look in ‘‘ Cruden’s Consordance,” find out the 


where it was mentioned ; but when he 
out that it meant different things in different 
places, the concordgmce was of no help. As a 
matter of fact, that word ordained represented ten 
entirely different words in the Greek, and in three- 
fourths of the passages where the word was used 
it did not nt ordained in either of the senses, 
but an entirely different Greek word. In 282 
referring to future punishment they had the same 
thing occurring. The word ‘‘hell” was used to 
represent two entirely different things. In one 
place it was a place of torment, in another it meant 
the unseen place into which all passed—a place that 
included Paradise on one side, a place of suffering 
on the other, When they turned by a concordance 
to such where hell was used it was simply 
misleading. 


THE JOSEPH SOUL TESTIMONIAL. 


A meeting held on Thursday at the Memorial 

that Hall, Farringdon-street, for the purpose of pre- 

stery | senting a testimonial in recognition of the valuable 

=. be the philanth ic services Which were rendered by Mr. 

meaning of the phrase, ‘ ted in Joseph who is well known in connection with 
an expression on 1 -| the Orphan Working School and the Alexandra 
tence before. Strike out the “God”; read | Orphanage. The honorary secretary, Mr. G. 8. 
fle,“ and it became now the statement of this | Meason, in opening the proceedings, said, in the 
fact, that the incarnation of the Lord J absence of Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., who was to 
Christ a mystery, have presided over the co he would call upon 
to think they bad proof in euppo Mr. Bawards to oc the chair. The honorary 
human nature of the Lord as visi added that Mr. Morley had sent them a 
| e though the argu cheque for 50/., Sir Titus Salt subscribing a like 
d. Tn Paw „ somes. te circular which was sent out asked 

,” while God ‘was for 1, , to be invested for Mrs. Soul and her 


hear. 
and 


gathered the same as we did our.tollbars, and 


had to get w could. These revenue gatherers 
e our tollbar keepers wonld be Fithout a 
table of tolls, and man 


legal, and these tax 
. He though 


word. Then the word ‘bishop » diffi- 
culty, The word * who took an oversight. 
No doubt overs t and overseer would be a 
word if they could venture to use it. The Bish 
of Gi said that whatever 
him, 
in 


He said, it De — Ahety ais 
‘Angus I have ne.chjection.’. (Langhter.) Now in 


his district an overseer meant one who looked a 
the poor and collected the 


rather objected. (Laughter.) The 
to get a word that would do justice to it. 


a difficult thin A. fade words to repre- 
sept ideas an ms of a people different from 
our own. Thay. had _notat. been able to translate 
the word penny. The Roman word was denari. 
When we read A 
day,” we were apt to 

whereas it rep | 
money. 
could earn 


72 
I 


: 
i 


should do as 


f 


hed 


115 


il 


a. 
: 
4 


work they tho 
sent the same 


ordained 
and determining what should 
it was an im t 


daughter, and the public replied to the appeal by 
forwarding the sum of 1,3171. lls. 6d,, the whole 
of the money being collected in one month. After 

the expenses, 1,176/. 178. 3d. had 
zn invested for the benefit of Mrs, Soul and her 
daughter, which left them a balance of 44“. 5s. 11d. 


in hand. This latter sum it was intended to present 


to Mr. Soulin cash. The chairman, after expressing 
regret at the absence of Mr. Morley, who was always 
ready to assist every good movement, either with 
his 3 y or his purse, said he was present on 
that occasion to show his 9 with the efforts 
which Mr. Soul had made on k of the Orphan 
Working School, the Alexandra * and 
the Convalescent Home for Orphans at * 
office 


personal f „Mr. Soul, duri 
PY et 2 collected nearly 20, on behalf 

an W: School. Since his connec- 
years ago he believed he 
had founded the Alexandra O an institu- 
tion which 


Chairman concluded by handing to Mr. Soul a 
ue for 44“. 5s. IId., and a memorial, which 


e trust in the schedule. 


contained a declaration of 
Mr. replied in suitable terms, and the pro- 


ceedings were brought to a close with a cordial 
vote of thanks to the chairman, Mr. Edwards, and 
the honorary secretary, M 


r. Measom. 


threatens to 
It would have given me 


: to assure you how you 
bave Jaid numbers of friends under obligation for the 
long and faithful service you have rendered in connec- 
tion with an institution which is associated with some 
of my very earliest and pleasant recollections. I trust 
you may yet be spared to contribute in a less prominent 
way towards the same and other important undertakings, 


Iam, dear Sir, yours truly, 


Joseph Soul, Esq. S. Mor.ey. 


— it would have 
ve complied with 


say, an engagement on that day which it will not be in 
I remain, faithfully yours, 
G. S. Meason, Esq. EBURY, 


Mr, B. R. Thomson, Hornsey Rise:—‘‘No man has 
worked harder and laid himself out for the benefit of 
the institution himself, Many and many schemes 
has he invented to promote not only the prosperity of 
ag 3 but also the Alexandra Urphanage for 


Rev. James Martinean:—“ I concur very heartily in 
the desire to honour Mr, Soul’s long services by some 
ition, and venture to trouble you 


E 


mark of public 
with a small contribution to the proposed testimonial.” 


Mr. R. T. Turubull:—“ The success of our charities 
is very much de 


pendent on the exertion, skill, and 

energy of such men as Mr. Soul, and while the 

testimonial is tribute to his worth, I 
expected 


' . than might have been 
| from the friends uf the orphan, EP y 


If he wanted to know | 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT CALCUTTA: 


The Prince of Wales has been received with 
much eéremony in Calcutta. His royal a 
landed on Thursday afternoon. He was met by the 
Viceroy, and an address of weloome was presented 
to him by a deputation of the leading European and 
native inhabitants. A very brilliant procession was 
then formed, and the Prince proceeded to Govern- 
ment House. The National Anthem was sung by 
10,000 school-children. It is stated that his royal 
highness is much gratified by his reception, and 
that the native chiefs were delighted with his 
cordiality. At the reception of the Prince of Wales 
on Friday were the Maharajahs of Puttiala, Holkar, 
Jodhpore, Jeypore, Cashmere, Scindia, Rewa, and 
the Begum of Bhopal. The Viceroy was not present, 
the reception being considered private, but was 
conducted with pomp. There were guards of 
honour, salutes, and * in uniform. The grand 
hall was lined with troops. The Prince was received 
in the throne room. Betore the state banquet the 
Viceroy and the Prince drove, with a long cortege, 
thro illuminated streets. The display had a 
fine effect, but was inferior to that of Bombay in 
the number of arches and the number of the 
multitudes present. The Princes expressed great 
pleasure at the Prince of Wales's reception. Piofuse 
presents were offered but refused by the Govern- 
ment. Sein dia wished to spead five lacs. The 
special correspondent of the Times gives the follow- 
ing details of the reception by the Prince of 

ales at Government House :— 


The salute announced the arrival of the Maharajah 
of Puttiala, who dashed up with outriders and an 
escort. Lord Carington and Captain Williams were on 
horseback at the side of the carriage. He was received 
by Mr. Henderson and Lord C. Beresford, and was con- 
ducted up the steps, a golden umbrella being held over 
his head. He advanced slowly up the grand stand, pro- 
ceded by Lord C. Beresford and Captain FitzGeorge. 
The Maharajah is a fine-looking man of twenty-two, 
with rather a heavy face of a Sikh character in its out- 
line, He speaks English, and placed 100,000/. at the 
yg of the Government during the famine, and gave 
7,000“. to the Lahore University. He rules over 
nearly two millions of people and an extent of 5,500 

uare miles. The State revenue exceeds 400,000/. 

is father rendered great service during tke Rebellion. 
The Maharajah touched his forehead siightly to the 
suite, but his eyes were fixed inquiringly on the empty 
throne. His countenance brightened when he was 
by Mr. Henderson and Mr. pper towards the door, 
where the Prince of Wales, in uniform of a field- 
marshal, and wearing the Grand Cross of the Star of 
India, met him, and having shaken hands, led him to 
the sofa and en in a pleasant conversation. The 
Sirdahs are fine-looking men, mostly blazing with 
jewels; they were uneasy at first when they were 
separated from the Maharajah, f that they might 
not see the Prince ; but they were hted when they 
were 8 by Major Ewan Smith to the audience 
chamber, where they were presented. Among them 
were three of Puttiale's greatest chiefs, and one or two 
Were dressed more splendidly than their magnificent 
lord. The Maharajah wus condunted back, evidently 
much gratified by his reception, and made a gracious 
salaam to the suite. The only persons within were the 
Duke of Sutherland and Sir Bartle Frere. The recep- 
tion being private, Lord Northbrook did not appear. 

Next, a salute of nineteen guns heralded the arrival 
of Holkar, the Maharajah f Indore. Hrge in stature 
and bulk, dressed simply, but decorated with diamonds 
and emeralds of great value, it would need a perfect 
1 4 Jjowelry and the skill of an Indian Poole 
to describe him e rolled slowly along, followed by 
his two his brothers, and the sirdars and ministers. 
He never deigned to notice the suite until he was going 
away. His wealth is enormous. Report says that he 
has stored up five millions of treasure in his palace. 
The same ceremonial was observed as in the previous 
instance. When Holkar left the prince at the entrance 
of the audience 123 his countenance was less sombre, 
but it is said he desires to have things granted which 
are not quite within reach or reason. 

For the Maharajah of Jodhpore seventeen guns were 
fired. He is a most aga ane Fg sages. slight built, 
with small, handsome face, d in immense petti- 
coats of many folds, reaching neatly to the ankle, 
gathered in by acircular roll of gold tissue from the 
waist. His headdress was a small turban bound round 
his brow with a golden fillet blazing with jewels. He 
wore a necklace of jewels of extraordihary size. His 
sirdars, similarly attired, were almost equally magnifi- 
cent. Their unhappiness till they saw the prince was very 

trikingly e by their downcast faces and their 
sigh of relief when they were summoned. The Maha- 
rajah went away much pleased, and expressed his 
tification with the interview. The Maharajah of 

od refuses precedence to auy chief, and he looks 
a Rajpoot all over. The Maharajah of Jeypore, 
who succeeded, was a very differert style of mau. He is 
very liberal and enlightened, losing somewhat in 
5 gan of aspect by a large pair of spectacles 
ioh be wears; but he ranks high in the 
1 2 * iene ah and the N 7 the 
poot family having given a ughter in 
Marriage to the Emperor of India, ’ claiming 
descent from Rama, some indefinite period before 
Christ. The maharajah has nine wives, but no children. 
He rules over two millions of people arti 15,000 square 
poe ah territory. He is charitable, mild, proud, and 


d : . 
he Maharajah of Cashmere next arrived, preceded 
b 22 r * the 28 of the French 
orming a magnificent cortége. is interview 
with the pence was very eee He and his sird ars 
wore the Sikh hea f- dress and were ablaze with jewels. 
He had been with difficulty persuaded to cut down his 
from 50,000/. to 5,000“. in value. He is making 
miles of new road for the prince, and declares he 
has no further wish in life uow. His appearance and 
—— secured goodwill. Oertainly, when he con- 
siders how = —.— yin oo on the — 4 
should de wel towards Englieh- 
my prodũeed a most —— impression ; but, 


og 


. 
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without drawing any odious comparison, it may be said 
that Scindia, the ah of Gwalior, who succeeded 
in order, excited more interest on account of his ell - 
known character. His covlége was very fine. He can 
handle a division of the three arms better than most 
generals, and is altogether 6 man of marked ability and 
courage. He, too, owes much, nay all, to those who 
escorted him a fagitive to Gwalior. When he left the 
audience chamber it was plain no thought of that 
still occupied citadel was disturbing his complacency. 
To all the chiefs the prince gave gold medals of com- 
memoration. 

But now Place aux Dames. From a closed brougham 
alighted a figure closely veiled, Beneath a robe and 
close-fitting trousers pretty feet ‘stole in and out.“ 
Another figure followed. The screen before the eyes 
was too thick to be pierced, but the Begum of Bopal 
saw everything. She is not yet forty years of age. 
She seemed bowed down, but her daughter, not yet 
eighteen, walked just as feebly. It is often such women 
as those who rule native States emerge from the seclu- 
sion of the Zenana. The prince received the veiled 
ladies most graciously. They did not unveil ; but it is 
said they are fair to see. e Begum behaved nobly 
during the mutiny, and, like Boadicea, harangued her 
2 although, unlike the cruel Ranee of Jhansi, 
on other side, she did not lead them ino the 


After the Begum retired, quite delighted it is said 
ok Gnan a. lender” tho yohiod tae. 
on Mr. ca 7 
o is a Rajpoot, and a Sanskrit — 2 but 9 
h. He is also a great tiger-hunter. He has 
power of Hfe and death, except over British subjects, 
and rules over 13, 000 square miles, with a population 
of two millions, Out of 250,000/. of revenue, more 
than one-half is alienated to jaghires, religious, and 
charitable grants. His sirdars were, perhaps, more 
picturesque than any. At 12.30 the receptions were 
over, the Prince took some repose. 

On Christmas Day the Prince of Wales attended 
service in the cathedral at Calcutta. He afterwards 
paid a visit to the Serapis and Osborne. There 
were thousands on the river-banks, and the prince 
dined on board the Serapis, which with the Osborne 
will remain at Calcutta till February 1, and then go 
8 Bombay ready for the return of his royal 

f the reception at Calcutta the Times corre - 
spondent says: “ The Prince’s welcome was not 
comparable in noise and the excitement of the mul - 
titude to that of Bombay, but it was more dignified, 
— reason of its me litan attributes. 

| — is felt at thi — 114 — 
presentment of royalty —a peculiar want of human 
nature has — tified. Several chiefs have 
eome to Calcutta for the first time. Many spoke 
for the first time. Is that for good or evil ? 
I shall not attempt to give a description of the 
illuminations, which were very beautiful and very 
effective. There were few arches, but those were 
oS Many of the n were good, and 
excellent mottoes. The most striking were 
at the clubs and at private houses and public build- 
i The native illuminations were 8 
simple, but characteristic, The order of the crow 
was surprising. There was immense cheering at 
places in the streets, which were choked up.” 
On Monday morning the Prince of Wales opened 
ogical G 


the new Zoologi arden in Calcutta. In the 
afternoon he visited the General Hospital, and ex- 


pressed t satisfaction at the arrangements. 
— has been held, at 


meeting of influential na 
which it was resolved to found an Institution for 


Instruction in Practical Science, as a memorial of 
the Prince’s visit. Yesterday morning his royal 
highness returned the visits of several of the native 
princes, 


se eae 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL AND 
RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 


The annual report of the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Education was made public about three 
weeks since, It shows a total school population 
in the states and territories of 13,875,050, of which 
8,090,981 are enrolled in the public schools. The 
total estimated number of children between 6 and 
16 years is 10,536,647, and the number of teachers 
in 1874 was 241, 300. The total income of the 

blic schools in the states and territories was 
22, 158,905 dols.; and the diture for sites, 

building purposes, furniture, &c., 15,043,908 dols.; 
while the value of ildi si Ko., is 
165,753,447 dols. The estimated value of school 
property in 127 cities of 10,000 population and 
upwards is 57,679,297 dols., while the expenditure 
for teachers’ salaries, 1 improvements, &c., 
say a ay EE 
commissioner in thi ba 
statement than 8 


much 


given 


l The graduates 
for the year numbered 1,832, of whom 1, 
in 


engaged 
. The present report 2 26 


commereial schools or 577 in- 
structors and 21,797 pupils, ere are 55 Kinder- 
gartens reported that have 125 teachers and 1,636 


pils, an increase over 1873 of 13 schools, 52 
ers, and 348 scholars. 


A e x ing tory schools gives 
ean 8 ae 16 8 0 of 
w those from husetts and New York 


are the most complete. In all, 91 schools were 
mating struetors and 11, 44 pupils, 
preparing for colleges, 


„ 
in 
* 


| 


nr Union Brethren, and 


* 


The table of universities and colleges is fuller 


than it has been in any ing report, and the 
number of such institutions making returns has 
increased from 266 in 1870 to 343 in 1874. Reports 
from all the states but Florida and Nevada are 
tabulated. The district of Columbia, Colorado, 
Utah, and Washington territory also report their 
colle The tables for the year 1874 embrace 20 
additional institutions, with 677 additional in- 
structors and 4,639 more students, | 


Under the head of ‘‘ Preparatory Schools and 
Academies,” there are 6,356 persons mentioned pre- 
paring for a college course. in science, Every state 
reports one or more schools of science, 27 report 
schools of theology under charge of 23 denomina- 
tions, 19 states and the district of Columbia report 
law schools, 23 states and the district of Columbia, 
regular schools of medicine and surgery. There are 
4 colleges of the eclectic school, 7 of the homeo- 
pathic school of medicine, 11 dental schools, 14 
pharmaceutical colleges. 

The activity of the several religious denominations 
may not be inaptly tested by their activity in the 
matter of education in theology. The Roman 
Catholic Church leads with 18 seminaries, 144 pro- 
fessors, and 1,238 students. The Baptist denomi- 
nation has 16 schools (colleges), 53 professors; and 
638 students ; the Presbyterian has 15 schools, with 
74 professors, and 617 students; the Lutheran 
Church, 13 schools, 52 professors, and 426 students ; 
the Congregational has 8 schools, 56 professors, and 
392 students ; the Protestant Episcopal has 12 
schools, 56 professors, and 294 students; the 
Methodist Episcopal has 8 schools, 58 professors, 
and 321 students ; and the Reformed Church has 3 
schools, 12 professors, and 89 students. The United 
Presbyterians, Christians, Free Baptists, and 
Methodists have 2 schools each; and the Unita- 
riaus, African Methodist Episcopal, Cumberland 
Presbyterians, German Reformed, Methodist Epis- 
copal South, Moravian, Swedenborgian, Union 
niversalists 
have 1 school each. 

The statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


which have just 2 indioate an increase of 
numbers. The following is a summary: — 


Increase. 

Annual conferences 8¹ 1 

Itinerant preachers . . 10.928 78 

Local preachers . 12.881 300 

Total preachers 8 23,787 378 

Members in full connection . 1,884,152 39,063 

Members on probation 196,407 22,025 

‘Total lay members . 1,580,559 17,038 
Church edifices 15 634 


* 0 * „633 
Value of church edifices . . $71,353,284 $2,303,711 
5,017 28 


Parsonages : . ° ’ 
Value of nages. „ $9,731,628 $264,458 
Total value of churches and 


parson : .  « $81,084,862 $2,568,160 
sunday castle FFF 329 
Sunday-school offlcers, and 

teachers a n ‘ 207,182 3,778 
Sunday school scholars . 1,416,168 22,921 
Total hers and soholars 1,613,350 26,417 


Decrease. 
The benevolent contributions for the year are 


1,052,710 dols.—a decrease on last year of nearly 
A | 40,000 dols. 


The missionary funds collected show 
an te of 603,740 dols.—a falling off of about 
8,000 dols. The Church Extension Board reports 
61,326 dols.—a decrease of 22,000 cols. These de- 
creases are doubtless owing to the effects of the 
business depression. The churches have increased 
at the rate of 2 per day during the year. The in- 
crease of full members, as will be seen from the 
above table, is 39,063. 85 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


— ent 


The Hour understands it is no secret that 
Alexander Collie is living in Barcelona. 

A Mormon has been sentenced to two years’ 
im 2 for polygamy by the Federal Court 
of 0 

The Vendome Column has at lags been rebuilt, 
and workmen are preparing to set up the statue 
of Napoleon I. in its old place on the top. 

A most destructive burricane has occurred in the 
Philippine Islands. It is said that 250 8 
have been killed, and 3, 800 houses destroye 

The South of India Observer says that the jewels 
worn by the little Guickwar of Baroda at the land- 
ling of the Prince of Wales are estimated at two 


Prince merck, a German paper states, sent his 
congratulations to Mr. Carlyle 12 his birthday, and 
received an answer expressing unqualified sympathy 
with the prince’s statesmansbip. 

It is announced from Washington that the Pope, 

complying with the invitation of the United States 
Government, has consented to send several works 
of art to the Philadelphia Exhibition. | 

A special telegram by Atlantic cable states that 
Mr. Moulton has commenced an action against Mr. 
Beecher for malicious prosecution, and that thus the 
question of Mr. Be-cher’s guilt will again come 
befdfe the Supreme Court. 


$ 


A Mentone gives a rumour that the 
Emperor of R is about to conduct the 
Empress thither, spending three days incognito at 
Paris on their way. Comte de Schouvaloff, of the 


1 household, has already arrived at Mentone. 
n immense quantity of human remains have 
been discovered in the hollow walls of one of the 

ards of the old San Andreas oy at Lima. 
Between 000 and 5,000 u have been 


— — 


. 


_—— 


| counted, and it is supposed that the bones belong 


to victims of the Inquisition. 

Three deaths are announced from Paris, that of 
the Vicomte de la Gueronniére, a political writer 
who was a scnator and ambassador under the 
Empire; the Marquis de Saint Georges, a dra- 
matic author; and M. Achille Jubinal, formerly 
a Government member of the Imperial Corps 
Législatif. : 

A letter from the Duc d’Aumale is published by 
the Journal de Paris, in which the writer, referring 
to the Senatorial elections, says that he shall be 
happy to continue to represent the Department of 
the Oise in the political assemblies of the country. 
M. Thiers has been requested to stand as a candi- 
date for the Senate in the Saone and Loire. He 
has, however, declined, having already accepted an 
offer from Belfort. | 

A Penang telegram received at the Colonial 
Office states that the insurgent Malays were driven 
out on the 22nd from a position in a mountain pass, 
where they had strongly fortified themselves, This 
success was due to the gallantry and judgment of 
Captain Chauner, who with a party of Ghoorkas 
surprised and took a stockade flanking the position. 
Another telegram states that there is occasionally 
some shooting at the British forces from places of 
concealment, but that the fighting is considered to 
be at an end. 

THe Great AMERICAN ExRHIRTTION.— The Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exhibition, according to rs 1 
will sustain the American reputation for ‘‘ big” 
things. The exhibition is to be the est ever 
held. The seven main buildings cover 484 acres of 
ground, and not only is the whole of the space 
already taken, but 200 small and additional build. 
ings are being erected. In the machinery depart. 
ment alone there will be about 1,300 exhibitors. The 
art department will be wonderfully crowded. The 
Government of Japan has given £120,000 for the 
purpose of making a display of the natural and 
artificial products of the Empire. 

Tun Meruopist Eriscor AL Cuurcu, in the Via 
Poli, near the Fountain of Trevi, Rome, is now 
completed. The edifice is in the Gothic style, 
graceful but simple. There are seats for 250 per- 
sons. It was opened on Christmas Day. Ame- 
rican in origin, it receives hearty * from 
evangelicals of every denomination. Its commu- 
nicants amount to ninety. At the morning and 
evening services 300 persons were present. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Theophilus Gay. 
In the evening there was a reunion of all the evan- 
elical residents in Rome, presided over by the 

v. Dr. Vernon, pastor of the church. The 
2 included the Revs. Piggott, Weitzecker, 


rda, and Conti. During the proceedings a 
congratulatory telegram was received from the 


Free Church of Florence. 


Tue Porz Ax D THE LorD Mayor or DuBlLIx. 
A telegram from Rome states that at bis audience 
with the Pope the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
M ‘Sweeny) read an address, thanking His Holiness 
for the manner in which he had been received, 
stating that Ireland was rich in affection towards 
the Holy Father, and imploring the Pope’s blessing 
on the Catholics of Dublin. His Holiness, in reply, 
said that he was greatly moved at the proof given 
him of the affection of the people of Dublin. He 

ke of the constancy of Irishmen in their devo- 
tion to Catholicism, and expressed gratification at 
the celebration of the O’Connell Centenary. He 
sent his blessing to the city of Dublin. The Pope 
also received the good wishes of the Sacred College. 
Cardinal Patrizi read an address, in which he de- 
clared that any reconciliation with the enemies (f 
the Church was impossible. His Holiness, in reply, 
said it was ne to be energetic, and never 
doubt of the future. The evils and injustice from 
which the Church was suffering were increasing, 
and all should pay for their removal. 

GoLpD In THE Deptus.—The Melbourne Argus 
says: — The most 4 ot discovery ever made 
in connection with gold miniugin this colony, with 
the exception of the original discovery of gold in 
1851, occurred here on the llth of September. It 
is the finding in the shaft of the Magdala Company, 
at Pleasant Creek—or, as it is now called, Stawell 
—of a gold-bearing quartz reef at the unprecedented 
depth of 1,68] feet, or about 700 feet further into 
the interior of the earth than gold has ever yet been 
obtained in Victoria. The mana of the com- 
pany since they struck the reef have gone 
on sinking so as to ascertain the thick - 
nesses of it in their claim, and they have 
passed ten feet of it without as yet having 

e through it. Some specimens of the stone 
ve been sent to the School of Mines at Ballarat. 
These specimens, weighing altogether 104lbs., were 
treated by two different processes, the result being 
at the rate of 19dwt. 17gr. per ton of stone by one 
process, and 14 dwt. "4 y the other. The only 
trustworthy test that the shareholders can have is 


to send a full section of the lode taken from top to 


bottom say fifty, —— or a hundred tons to 
the kiln, and then through the battery. The legal 
manager writes .—‘‘ It is our intention to open up 
the mine in a systematic manner, and orders have 
been given to the mining manager to lay timber 
down Tor a kiln of not less than between 200 and 
300 tons.” 

LIEUTENANT CAMERON’S MarcH AcROss AFRICA. 
—Further details are to hand —— Lieutenant 
Cameron's expedition. The ant explorer, in 
traversing the breadth of the entire continent from 
Zanzibar to Angola, met, on the whole, with a 
favourable reception by an natives. He reached 
Benguella un the 7th, Loanda on the 19th 
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ene 


Nov., with fifty-seven East Coast men, all in good 
health. It was Cameron’s intention to remain at 
Loanda until an o N. arrived for sending 
his men home round by the Cape to the East Coast. 
It is understood that the intrepid traveller has 
accumulated some very valuable geographical 
materials, besides a large amount of general scientific 
information. Of course the especial interest attach- 
ing to his mission is the great question of the con- 
nection of the Congo with the great Eastern lakes. 
It a that he followed a large river flowing 
out of Lake Tanganyika in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, tracing its whole course till he came upon a 
new lake, which he named “‘ Livingstone.” From 
this body of water a second large river runs west- 
ward, which the lieutena:t, having traced it for a 
considerable part of its length, to be the 
Congo. It would seem that he was unable to con- 
tinue along the river on account of meeting with a 
tribe of hostile natives. “He had to choose 9 

ese unfriendl ’ 

journals — pa 


fi his ¥ th 
wlth the risk Of losing all his 
<< taking a differen 1 Rt tee oo 
ve seemed preferable, | ven 
the absolute verification ot his import n 


discove 
he 1 no doubt that the stream lowing 
out Lake and the Congo are one 
and the same.— Telegraph, 


Fauna Poxtrics.—Marshal MacMahon has 
written a letter to M. Buffet, thanking him for the 
8 he delivered in the Assembly on Friday on 

Press and the State of Siege Bills. The marshal 
says that the Government: 1 rr to true Conser- 
vatives, as defined by M. Buffet, to uphold the 
Conservative union in the new Chambers. He 
7 moreover, that the majority of the electors 

espouse these views. Many of the Paris papers 
comment in severe terms upon the letter. 0 
République Franeaise says that its il object 
appears to be to place the official candidates, re- 
vived by M. B under the patronage of the 
Chief of the State. The anti-Republican ro 
asks whether it was politic to make such use of the 
— Spe ‘Ap the Gove at ob ) = 
po) verument, objects to the 
er of the letter, which looks, it 
Bays, as A intended to cover M. Buffet by 
Marshal MacMahon. Some of the affect to 
believe that the letter is not authentic, and will be 
disavowed. Inthe National Assembly on Friday 
the discussion on the Electoral Di Bill was 
resumed, the principal question before the House 
being whether Paris should elect one deputy for 
each 100,000 of the population, and. consequently 
nineteen deputies in all, or whether the capital, like 
the rest of France, should return . for 
each arrondissement with less than 100, inhabi- 
tants, and two for each arrondissement having up- 
wards of that number, and 80 have altogether 
twenty-five a. The result was a compromise 
which gives Paris twent presentatives. A re- 
duction was also made in the representation of 
Lyons, which in future will only send six instead of 
eight deputies to the Chamber, as 22 by the 
committee. M. Paris presented of 


recommendation, and now the 16th 
for the nomination of the eenatorial 
30th of January for the election of 
mon ES 
ies, or the ing of 

the two Chambers, 


, 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


— — 


East ABERDEENSHIRE. — The result of this elec- 


tion last Wednesday was as follows :— 
Gordon (C.) . 9 . ; . 1,903 
Hope (L.) “Races re ee mantis = 
Majority for the Conservative candidate 3⁴⁵ 


ere were 24 spoilt votes. Mr. Fordyce, the 


deceased member for the division, ve a Liberal ; 
General Gordon is a Conservative. the result 


of this election the Aberdeen Free Press makes the 
following explanatory remarks :— 


The election of a Tory by the East Aberdeenshire 
must be at once admitted, is a dis- 


— nary 6 it 
the nn 
Li candidate 


1 
4 


i 


i 


FSE 


: 
re 


4 
3 


a hg tha 
manner, is main] 
that element—as 4 


-deenshire constituency in t 


or the 
Dissolution Committee, They have moditied their 


las * teaching in schools. Belo 
would 


effective not to be employ 


day, and more ‘particularly on the several agricultural 
questions io which the odnetituency is most closely in- 
terested, there was no ret ion observable in the 
opinions of the electors. Indeed, so far from that being 
the case, the Tory candidate, acting under the guid- 
ance ef those who kuew the conditions on which alone 
the votes of the electors were to be secured, voluntarily 
offered to support a series of reforms more thorough- 
going and exhaustive than any that were seriously asked 
for by the Liberals of ten years ago. The question of 
religious equality, which had scarcely emerged above 
the political horizon in 1866, and can scarcely be said 
to have affected in any way the issue before the Aber- 
t year, has now, however, 
come into great prominence. What with the realixa- 
tion of important reforms on the Liberal programme, 
and the le, and as gratifying as remarkable, 
advance made by the Tories under their present leader, 
it has practically come to be the testing question be- 
tween the two political parties, Through accident, 
rather than of purpose, it was, as we have 
said, brought before the electors of East Aberdeen- 
shire in an ex 
The result showed that the Liberalism of the division 
was too weak to bear the test. It was not that the 
electors had relapsed into Toryism, but that their 
political convictions were not robust enough to bear the 
additional strain which the progress of events has placed 
upon them. Their weakness was manifested in two 
ways. Not a few who have been regarded as good 
Liberals, and who still claim to be regarded as such 
deserted the Liberal candidate because his theological 
views were differeut from theie own. And — these, 
wo *were actually some who have openly com- 
mitted themselves to the cause of religious equality by 
identif themselves with the movement for the 
liberation of religion from State patronage and control. 
Of the movement Mr. Hope was an outspoken and con- 
sistent supporter, yet certain of his fellow labourers in 
that field so far laid aside their consistency and their 
priociples as to judge of his fitness to deal with political 
questions by his theological belief, and to help to send 
to Parliament one whose only definite declaration of 
policy was that he would resist to the utmost the 
abolition of sectarian privileges. In other words, in 
exe their right as Parliamen electors, 
so-called Liberals deliberately put their political 
2 and objects, and tested the candidate merely 

y his qualifications for Church N ee eee 
as politicians doing the very thing they say Parliament 
itself has neither the capacity nor the right. to do. 

The other mode in which the weakness of the East 
Aberdeenshire Liberals was evidenced was the influence 
of the parish ministers, That class rally has a 
natural and close affinity with Toryism, and Mr. Hope 
having declared himself a warm supporter of the dis- 
establishment of the Church, the clergy were naturally 
—now that disendowment is no longer the dream of a 
few * fanatics,” as it once was, but a practical political 
question—incited to a specially active opposition to his 
candidature. In the ‘‘heterodoxy” of the Liberal 
candidate they found a powerful weapon wherewith to 
operate to his disadvantage; and with a persistence 
and raucour which only their order cau exhibit, they 
traded upon the unpopularity of bis theological views 
and the weakness of their parishioners with fateful 


effect, They found cordial lay allies in the army of | m 


paid canvassers in the field in the interest of the Tory 
candidate, who found the 4 of ng 8, heresy too 
to the fullest extent—in 

fact, but for its coming in handy at the latter part of 
the contest, many of these gentlemen would have been 
able to make but a poor show of work for their 
- The consequence was that, between the spiri- 
intimidation of the parsons and the attentidns of 
the canvassers, the allegiance of many of the less 
intelligent or, say, stupider sort of Liberals—though 


the Tories ars the stupid party par excellence, there 
are Li —was oes aed the desire for 
political reform was lost sight of amid what in the end 


assumed the proportions of an orthodox “ panic.” The 
issue was decided not on political but on theological 
grounds, and the victory was not that of Toryism but 
of religious orthodoxy.” 


Other influences of a subsidiary kind were at work 
in disorganising the Liberalsin the constituency. Apart 
from the theological question, it may be assumed that 
the Tory canvassers had swept into their net not a few 


of the indefinite class of e whose action is deter- 
mined not by tical principle but the circum- 
stances ef the hour, and who the Tory organisa- 


tion been less perfect, might 
side. It also a om to be 5 question that a 
large section of those Liberals who had attached them- 
selves to Mr, Aiuslie had, despite the excellent and 
loyal example set by that gentleman, so far allowed 
personal feeling to interpose as to lead them to vote 
sae their own party and professed p „ The 

us 79 — however, has been the on which 
the berdeenshire Liberals have for the most part 
stranded. This the more intelligent of their oppo- 
nents know perfectly well; and the fact of its being so 


have held by the Liberal 


ves a more to the defeat than it woul 
— ; * : 5 1 
Huxrixgpox.—Sir 
was 
forward for this h. Instead of Lord. | 


Hinchinbrook, eldest son of the Earl of wich, | of 


has issued an address, in which he announces him- 
self as an i t Conservative; in favour of 
the union between Church and State, and of reli- 
to the army, 

an especial inte in measures 

affecting that branch of the public service. His 
23 intends to make a personal canvas of the 


Irswion.—Mr. West, Q.C., and Colonel Tomline 
have both declined to contest this borou | 


tionally sharp and definite manner. 


indifference of the 
popular reform. 
great importance 


of local taxation). 


lation for the labouring 


State. 


of Lorne. 
The Princess of Wales 
Palace Charch at 


accompanied by the King 


by promotion to the og ed 


Hospital Sunday in 
fixed for the 18th June. 


handi 
lake in 
present. 


tution the goodwill of his 
he has just sold to a 
100,000/. 


Finchley train was leavi 
Great Northern Railway 
attempted 
i his 
— * nc aay 
ree Hospital, 
The followi 7 


natures of sixty el 
are desirous of reducing 


redueing the e 
would respectf 


scarves, or gloves 
such dccasions,” 


Burges, J. G. Dixon, T. 


reforme 


instant, 


no licensed house exists, 


railway station, river or 
boat, be : 

all licences held 
shall be at once 


4 


town, is now about to hand over to the la 
About ten o’clock on ee | 


to os into a 

footing and fell beneath the wheels 
When taken up he was found to be horribly muti- 
after being taken to the 

ray’s Inn · road. 
declaration 2 — 10 
men of Birmingham, who 
the e ected 
with funerals, so far as may be consistent with due 
respect to the dead: — We, the undersigned 
clergy of the town of Birmingham, with a view to 
ses connected with 
suggest that no hatbands, 
henceforth presented to us on 
Among those who are favourable 
tothe movement we may mention Canon Wilkinson, 
D. D.; Revs, I. C. Barrett, H. B. Bowlby 


gran 
without the sanction of a majority of the ratepayers’ 
that no place of amusement, rec 


ment of the Merchant Shipping Bill evinced the 
1 Ministry to the cause of 
mong the Liberal measures of 
et to be 
the assimilation of the county with the borough 
franchise, such a redistribution of seats as will 
insure to every voter as nearly as possible an 
weight ; religious equality, retrenchment of public 
expenditure, and land-law reform (with which is 
involved a complete revision of the game laws and 
He concludes a lung address by 
setting forth his special claim to the — * of 
working men, asking, however, for no speci 


he enumerates 


ual 


legis- 
„but he most empha. 


tically demands that they shall be free from all 
disability, and shall stand ig the eye of the law 
in an equal position with all other classes in the 


Epitome of Nenn. 


On Christfhas Eve the Queen gave a treat to the 


School, near Osborne 


children of Whi 92 

House, and distribu gifts to each child. Her 

Majesty was accompanied by Princess 
ince Leopold, Princess Bea 


Louise, 
de, and the Marquis 


attended service in the 


Co n on Christmas Day, 
Rit pe Queen of 1 

A vacant seat is certain to be found for the new 
Solicitor-General, and it will probably be managed 


House. 


ndon next year has been 


On Christmas morning the annual swimming 
, open to all England, was decided in the 
yde Park, some hundreds of persons being 


The death is announced, on Christmas Day, of 
Mr. James Keene, who for half a century has been 
proprietor and editor of Keene’s Bath Journal, a 
per well-known in the West of England. Mr. 
Kaos, who was very much res 
all classes, had attained the 2455 
Sir Josiah Mason, who 


d in Bath by 
d AK ax 


orp and almshouse at Birmingham, at a cost 
of 250, „and who has since given 130,0004 for 
the endowment of the new Scientific in that 


insti- 
pen manufactory, which 


joint-stock company for about 


morning, while a 
e platform at the 
tation, a young man 
first-class c t 


has received the sig- 


funerals, 


R. B. 
I, 


B. Halsted, G. Lea, 


Spooner, and A. R. Vardy. 
At two conferences of social and temperance 
held in Edinburgh. on the 11th and 18th 
e clauses of a Zus 
for Scotland were unanimously 
are to the effect that it shall not 
sider any new application for licence in any district 
20 jong as there is more than one licensed house to 
every 750 of the population ; that in districts where 


uor Bill 
2 They 
lawful to con- 


no licence be ted 


io 


reati u, „ 
coast in assenger steam - 
lioensed to sell intoxicating liquors ; that 


bakers, and confectione:s 


The desth of Lady Chesterfield, following 
that of Mrs. 1 45 under equall 


— 
jou 


ed the 
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for North Shropshire ; H Gerard Sturt, Esq,, 
member for the county of : John Tolleuachs, 
ae of Helmingham Hall, Suffolk; and Sir Robert 
Tolver Gerard, +» Of Bryn, in the county of 
Lancaster. j 

The number of letters, newspapers, and Christmas 
cards posted in London and the country on Christ- 
mas eve was far beyond all precedent, and, as 
many of the trains were behindtime, thusincreasing 
the difficulties with which the Post Office had to 
contend, it was found to be 2 to complete 
the sorting in time for the despatch of the night 
mail trains from London. Indeed, so great was the 

ressure of business that, although all the available 
orcé, numbering nearly 1,000 persons, was on duty 
at the Chief Office, some bags containing letters to 
be forwarded could not even be opened. 


From the of the new year the rate of 
admission to the Orystal Palace on ordinar 
Saturdays will be ls,, and on ordinary Mondays, 60. 
ag = railway fares will at the same time be materially 


reduced. 

The Bank Holiday on Monday was very gene- 
ro observed in London and its suburbs. The 
weather was dull and cheerless, the mild tempera- 
ture of the previous day having been succeeded by 
a dull and heavy atmosphere, accompanied at times 
by a drizzling rain, otwithstan pe these un- 
favourable circumstances, however, the railway- 
stations were crowded by large contingents of ex - 
carsioniats to the various suburban places of recrea- 
tion and amusement, the theatres in the metropolis 
at the same time maintaining the traditional cha- 
racter of 2 Day. 

The death of Earl Stanhope is announced, It 
took place at Bournemouth on Friday. His lord- 
ship’s historical works and hearty love of art and 
literature had gained bim the respect and admira- 
tion of a wide circle of his countrymen. His lord- 
ship wrote A Life of Beliearius, A4 History 
of the War of Succession in Spain, A History of 
England from the Peace uf Utrecht, 1713-83,” 
his chief work, published in 1837-52 ; a subsequent 
History of the Reign of Queen Anne,” also 
„Court of Spain under Charles II., Life of the 
Great Condé, Historical Essays.” The deceased 
nobleman, who was in his seventy-first year, filled 
the office of Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the Wellington Ministry 1834-35, and 
again as Lord Mahon, he was Secretary of the 

rd of Control in Sir Robert Peel’s Administra- 
tration in 1845-46. By his death Viscount Mahon, 
M.P. for East Suffolk, succeeds to the earldom, and 
a vacancy in that constituency will consequently 
take place. 4 

Dr. Tyndall yesterday afternoon delivered the 
first of the usual Christmas lectures adapted to a 
juvenile auditory at the Royal Institution. The 
subject treated was electricity, and the illustrations, 
which were numerous, were all of the most simple, 


. 


use of elaborate apparatus. 


A pauper inmate of Horsham Workhouse died | 


io the union on Christmas J. the the effects of 
gluttony. He attacked his Christmas dinner 80 
ravenously that in a few minutes he was choked. 
At ten o’clock last night, while the transformation 
scene was revolving in the pantomime of Aladdin, 
produced at the Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, 
a gauze festoon on the stage caught fire and the 
flames spread across the scene and burnt two girls 
severely. There was a very crowded house, more 
than 5,000 persons being present. As soon as the 
fire was noticed a rush was made for the stairs, 
down which the le hurried frantically, The 
lessee, Mr. Brittlebank, p prem forward and 
reassured the people, many of whom resumed their 
The fire was got out before it spread beyond 
the stage, and the performance continued until it 
was completed. 


Messrs. Gordon and Gotch have just issued 
* — pee pote 4 4— and : 1 and 
Hg a porters’ Directory for 1876,” 

r. W. W. Robertson has purchased the Cruik- 
shank Art Collection on the me of the Royal 
W and Summer and Winter Garden Society. 
„Henry Fisher, organist of the Congregational 
Church, 28 and member of the Council of 
the Tonic Sol-fa College, has just passed the exa- 

| for the degree of Bachelor of Music, at 
| University. 
ALEXANDRA PaLace.—The establishment of 
the Alexandra Palace as a permanent place of 
entertainment for the public, may now be looked 
upon as an accomplished fact, since the directors’ 
satisfactory items as a balance 
„Many adverse conditions have 
not the least of which has 
rough 


„857 
six. 
ication 
and 


ite of which I, 
during the 
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w btless, 
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kind, the lecturer entirely eschewing the 


LORD SHAFTESBURY, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, AND 
RAGGED-SCHOOLS. 


AN able and apparently weighty letter from 
Lord Shaftesbury appeared in the Times of 
Thureday, which, apropos of the controversy 
connected with the Ragged School at Ogle- 
mews, was a general lament of the destruction 
of the ragged-schools of the metropolis through 
the action of the London School Board. The 
friends of ragged-schools and their band of self- 
sacrificing teachers were, says his lordship, 
doing their best to wash, feed, civilise, and 
Ohristianise the gutter children by thousands, 
when the board system came iuto operation. 


Very shortly (he says), by its commands for larger 
and better buildings, for improved teachers, and a 
higher standard of secular education, and for, in short, 
an enormously increaged expenditure, proved to us that 
onr occupation was gone, The schools were broken 
up, and $0,000 children were dispersed, How many 
were gathered up by the new establishments I cannot 
say; | can only assert that a vast number of the most 
forlorn creatures have been sent to the rightabout, and 
can never, unless the present chystem be greatly 
modified, be again collected into one teachable body. 
Lord Shaftesbury contends that though the 
education given in these schools was not ofa 
„high secular” order, it was an admirable 
practical education,” better adapted than the 
other to enable these children to make their 
progress in life.“ He estimates that the ragged- 
school system has, since 1870, ‘‘ taken off the 
streets and placed in a way of honest livelihood 
more than 200,000 children, most of whom 
without these efforts would have been found 
among what are ordinarily termed ‘the dan- 
gerous classes, sending them to the culonies, 
or finding openings for them in the army, navy, 
domestic service, or various trades, There does 
not seem to be any dispute’ as to the value of 
the work done by -ragged-schools in the 

ast, but the sweeping charge brought 

y implication against the London School 
Board could not pass unchallenged without 
seriously tarnishing the prestige of that esta- 
blishment, and impairing its future usefulness. 
We have received a letter on the subject from 
an esteemed correspondent, who, for a lo 
course of years, has devoted himself with self- 
sacrificing zeal to ragged-school teaching in the 
east-end of London, and whose sympathies 
would naturally lead him in the same direction 
as Lord Shaftesbury. The following is his 
impartial testimony on the subject: 


Sin, —I have observed with great regret that 
Lord Shuftesbury has thought it right to take ad- 
vantage of a recent incident to renew, as the re- 
presentative of the r school interest, bis 
old controversy with school boards, and, as a 
ragged-school superintendent of fifteen years’ 
experience in one of our largest pgm ools, 
I should like the opportunity of telling the 
other side of the story. First as to the facts 
that have oceasioned a renewal of the contro- 
versy. An inspector of the London School 
Board finds some children playing truant, and 
a most elementary examination proves that 
they are literally without education, He pro- 
ceeds against the parents, and they plead 
thet their children attend the Ogle-mews 
ä — This is one of the schools 
which a Government inspector—not an official 
of the London School Board—has declared 
to be inefficient, and which, during the 
years that have elapsed has not been made 
efficient. The London School Board has 
nothing to do with the question of the effi- 
ciency of these schools. That is determined by the 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament and by 
Education Department. Nothing can be more 
unjust, therefore, than to blame the London 
School Board for this; and any one who has 
watched with impartiality the course They have 
taken could know that, so far from pressing 
harshly against either ragged or private adven- 
ture schools, — have ra‘*her stretched the Act 
in the interests ct 5 them, and have given 
every encouragement in the way of time to 
enable the required standard to be reached, 


When the parents of these ignorant and un- 
trained children appear before the magistrate, 
the representative of the Ogle-mews Schaols 
first supports the parents’ plea, but afterwards, 
finding that the crass ignorance of these 
children says little in favour of the education 
given in this inefficient school, he admits 
that the attendance is so irregular thatthe 
school 3 1 0 me 8 oe, Owe 2 
guidance of Si arden rings up for 
examination before magistrate a row of 
their best scholars. The magistrate, not un- 

lly alarmed af the proposed extension of 
is duties, refuses to have anything to do with 
these fresh arrivals, and confines attention 


to those previously before him. Now, Sir, in 


— 


ö 


— 


this state of the facts I venture to say 
that it is the representatives of Ogle-mews 
that ought to be blamed. They have allowed 
their vested interests to stand in the way of the 
London School Board securing the proper 
education of these children. Compulsion in 
London is at best a terribly difficult task; and 
if inefficient rival educational agencies are 
encouraged by public opinion to do what they 
can to obstruct it, it will be quite an impossible 
one. Sir Robert Carden and his friends are in 
this dilemma— either these children were fair 
specimens of the Ogle-mews scholars —in which 
case the sooner the school is closed the better— 
or they were irregular, even according to the 
ragged-school standard, in which case they 
ought not to have shielded the parents in a 
court of law. 

Thad intended to have added something as 
to the reasons why I, and others actively en- 
gaged in the conduct of the ragged-school 
enterprise, welcomed the advent of the Educa- 
tion Act and the London School. Board, but 


this had better be done without referenco to the 


rsonal. quarrel. referred to in this letter, 
With your permiesion I will leave this part of 
the subject for another woek, only adding that 
already the wise and careful working of the Lon- 
don Board has justified in our opinion all reason- 
able ex tions; and our wish is that it may go 
on gradually increasing its area of work until 
all, even the lowest Arabs of our Hast-end, are 
brought into school—an end impossible under 
the old ragged-school system, but not impossible 
joey the new, if men like Lord Shaftesbury 
and Sir Robert Oarden will assist rather than 
obstruct the work of the board. 

I may add that my only official connection 
with the board is that of a ratepayer. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 


AN EAST OF LONDON RAGGED- 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, : 


Since we received the above letter, the defenee 
of the London School Board from the pen of its 
chairman, Sir Charles Reed, has appeared in 
the Times. While expressing admiration of and 
gratitude for Lord Shaftesbury’sefforts on behalf 


of ragged-schools, Sir Charles deprecates tho. 


language now used by his lordship, especially as 
in the House of 1 when t Pill — 
discussion, the noble lord welcomed the measure, 
and spoke in a strain that implied the conviction 
that ragged-schools must be anperenece by the 
11 of the Elementa ucation Act. 

he gist of Sir Charles 's defence of the 
board is this :— 


It is very true that these children will not 
gathered as ‘‘ ragged” ones, needing not on 
schooling but also food and clothing ; but Lord 
bury will be glad to know that every child transfe 
to us, from 12,000 to 15,000 fi number, has a place in 
some efficient school, and enjoys the advantage of 
the best educational training. Whereas the House of 
Lords was told by Lord Shaftesbury. that the great, 
bulk of children in ed-schools attended only six 
months in the year,” and needed the gift of clothes to 
enable them to come, we find that r parents can 
Are — decently attired and pay the Id. fee without 

culty. 


in Be 
free 


a 


egular 
of London they come to live; 
when he said, As to the 
question of compulsion 


with compulsion you will do next to nothing, and without 


This it must be allowed, is a 
a to the loose statements 
Sir Charles further shows that the course taken 
by the London School Board in respect to the 
Ogle-mews School was one of t forbearance 
ever since 1871, and that the mans gers of that 
school have declined to take the requested steps 
to make it ‘‘ efficient,” though scores of other 
schools of a like kind have availed themselves 
of the assistance proffered to Ogle-mews. Sir 
arles does not see that there is no further 
eed for the benevolent labours of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and his colleagues, simply because a 
2 ro vision, educationally, is made for 
their chi 


There aro thousands yet to be “dragged out of the 


depths of human degradation whom the board can do 
nothisg for but educate, To find them their daily 
meal, to provide them with sufficient clothing, must be 
the work of charity, for the board can do no more than 
‘‘pay or remit” the school fee, Lord Shaftesbury 
could, by a word, turn the influence of his agencies 
spread over London in this direction, If 14 wor 
were spoken at the opening of the New Year he woul 
urate a movement of 
wou 71 


of thousands of children would, 
be enabled to avail themselves 


bal obich ei 
Ww 

tion st,” very ohild in the kingdom is now entitled $6 
receive, | 


N | 
of lordship. 
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SUMMARY. 


Dum the present holiday seaso n the 
weather has 3 been mild; a great boon 


to the millions who have but a limited com- 


mand of the comforts of life. Christmas Day 
was as bright and genial as though it were in 
the early spring, an . 

festival was as much enjoy 
at the fireside as in any 


our great annual 
out of doors and 


g year. 
The revenue returns for the quarter, though 
not published in detail, will, it appears, 


more favourable than was expected. There 
is,” says the Times, in an anticipatory article, 
‘an addition in these last returns of nearly 
ha!f-a-million to the total increase for tho year, 
and the ay at Estimate is substantially ex- 
ceeded,” and both the Customs and the Excise 
show an improvement. Up to the ith of 
December we were losing ground as compared 
with the summer months, but now the tide has 
somewhat turned. Instead of a diminution 
of the increase derived from the permonent 
sources of revenue, we have this time a 
decided advance. The increase over last year, 
which fell from 857,000/. in October to 666,000/. 
at the beginning of the present month, has tow 
mounted again, and this time to 1,021,000/.—a 
very substantial improvement, which * 
well for the conclusion of the year.” The 
fourth is always the most productive quarter 
of the financial year, and we hope that the 
present buoyancy of the revenue may be 
as a sign that there will be a general 
improvement in trade during the year 1876. 
he extract we have given elsewhere from a 
local paper fully explains the defeat of Mr. 
Hope, who was teaten by a cons derable 
majority in the electoral contest in East Aber- 
deenshire. His outspoken views on disesta- 


blishment, and his private religious opinions, 
were fatal to his claims upon that constituency, 


though it has the reputation of being decid 
Lil 8 ‚ May 


The French National Assembly is still in 
session in order to wind up the remaining 
business prior to the dissolution... The Oabinet 
r press — eee pene * 

was strongly reported 
the committee to which it wis * 25 But 


M. Buffet is resolved to have this instrument to 


use against the Republicans sige | the elections, 
end on Friday last a wae of 73 supported 
him; the Left Centre and Bonepartists on this 
occasion voting with the Government. The 
Minister of the Interior at this sitting delivered 
a remarkable electioneering speech, in which 
he declared that to render the task of the Pre- 
sident possible, ‘‘ the country must send to the 
two Chambers men determined to support him, 
for it can never enter anybody's mind that the 
Marshal of France, the victor of Magenta and 
the Malakoff, can “ever make himself the 
docile instrument of the Radical party, 
and the agent of subversive passions.” This 
a 


partisan been endorsed b 
the President, who N 


8. ia a letter semi- 
officially published, congratulates Mr. Buffet 
‘‘on having 80 2 efined the true Con- 
servatives to whom Government appeals, 
and who, by regarding exclusively the interests 
of France, will maintain the union in the new 
Chambers.” The Paris journals are almost 
unanimous in condemning the publication of 
this note as a revival of the personal govern- 
ment under the Empire. The Min is evi- 
dently afraid of the success of the Republicans 
at the coming election, and will need every aid 
it can bring to bear, legal or otherwise, to 
coerce the e in fayour of their own 

oy. 
little new: relative to the Eastern 
Question, except abundant details showing the 


anarchical condition of several of the provinces 
of * and the cruel oppression to which 
the rayahe are subjected by the ruling race. 
The Sultan continues to avow his resolu- 
tion that the recent firman shall be 
carried out, and has 8 a court, cou · 
sisting both of Mahomedans and Christians, to 
give effect to its provisions. But the lettegs 
from Constantinople speek of the hopeless dis- 
organisation of the Government, the universal 
corruption of the official class, the fanaticism of 
the people, and the imbecility of the Sultan, 
who thinks more of ‘‘ looting the T 8 
for the benefit of his favourites than of 
enforcing equitable laws. In Herzegovina the 
insurgents still harass the Turkish troops, 
whose efficiency is greatly impaired by the 
peverity of the weather and scunty supplies of 
d and other pecessaries., — 


0 
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The details of Lieutenant Oameron’s journey | 
across the African continent from east to west, 
will be anxiously look for. That distinguished 
yx eked is now at Loanda after his long and 
toilsome journey, during which he followed a 
river flowing out of Lake Tanganyika in 
a south-westerly direction, tracing its whole 
course till he came upon a new lake, which 
he named “ Livingstone.” From this body of 
water a second ree river runs westward, 
which the lieutenant, having traced it for a con- 
siderable part of its aye oe believes to be the 
Congo, though unable absolutely to verify the 
theory owing to the hostility of a native tribe. 
Thus the secrets of the interior of Africa are 


being dually brought to light by the 
l N of the 8 8 y 


in 2 Who are worthily 
following in the footsteps of Dr. Livingstone. 


For the present the scheme of a South African 
Confederation has fallen through, Lord Car- 
narvon having withdrawn it in consequence of 
the heartburnings it has caused at the Cape, 
and the unbecoming and underhand action of 
the local Minis Apparently the colonists 

| are in favour of the plan, and will ere 
"as the initiative in measures for realis- 
This morning news from the Malay peninsula 


is satisfactory. The comparatively small forces 


at Me command of the Governor have sufficed 
to drive the rebels from all their strong posi- 
tions, and their leader has fled into Siamese 
territory. The telegram states that the 
British power is now supreme in Perak, and 
only Mr. Birch’s murderers are in arms.” 


REVIEW OF PARTY RELATIONS. 


- THE political and social events of 1875 have 
not been of a very striking character. Partl 
for this reason, and partly because we thin 
their general effect may be better estimated in 
outline than in detail, it appears preferable in 
the few observations we are about to submit to 
the reader to deal with the summary of them, as 
shareholders are wont to deal at an annual 
meeting with the directors’ report—take it as 
read. Our present purpose is to indicate, with 
as much impartiality as we can command, the 
relative position in which the polifical parties 
of this country stand towards each other at the 
close of the present year, as compared with that 
which they occupied at the end of 1874. 
First, as the Conservative Govern- 
ment. It comparatively unscathed 
through another Parliamentary session, and 
made this year, as well as last, some capital 
during the succeeding long recese. The session, 
as it will be remembered, was the second of the 
existing Parliament. The first was judged of 
indulgently, and every allowance was made, as 
is usual in England, for the suddenness and 
unexpectedness of the circumstances which 
brought a Oonservative Government into 
power. Last session opened with some- 
thing like a public expectation that the 
itical programme of the Ministry would 
more severely scanned. The Oabinet 
had had ample time to make up its mind and to 
frame its measures. It was bound to vindicate 
its official capacity and the large majority which 
it could command in both the Houses of Legis- 
lature, by the production and subsequent en- 
actment of measures which would satisfy the 
demands of the public. The standard by which 
its policy was to be judged was not pid fo 
and ite actual performances fell somewhat below 
even that standard. At the close of the session, 
it can hardly be said that the Conservative 
Government had much strengthened its posi- 
tion. Two or three palpable blunders in the 
conduct of the House of Commons had been 
committed by the Prime Minister, and 
his reputation for tact sustained serious 
damage. The coherence of the majority by 
which he had been supported had been 
somewhat shaken, mainly too by his own 
caprice. The pro of the Government 
to be tainted by the vice of weak- 
ness, and the line of policy taken was that 
of diluted Liberalism. The measures submitted 
to Parliament (mostly on social 822 
usually fell short of compulsory authority, an 
men were told by Legislative provisivn rather 
how they ought to go, than how they would be 
made to go. For our part, we have less objec- 
tion than many to this tone of — 
its 
ous side. We believe, also, with the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer, that it has its 
educational value. It is better that the 
ple should be led to do what should be done 
‘the realisation of public well-being, than 
that they should be sharply coerced to the dis- 
of their duties to the community. But 
there is little doubt, we think, that the ex- 
treme teudei nesss of the Government for special 


on i uestions. No doubt it 
Ssocial q 


interests weakened its prestige, and when one 


came to take account of the immense political 
power wielded, by, Her Majesty's Ministers, it 
was almost impossible to escape the conviction 
that it had been wielded to little or no purpose. 

Since the prorogation of Parliament, the 
Administrative functions of the Cebinet. have 
been so exercised as both to shake and to. 
strengthen its hold upon the country. The 
disasters which have occurred in connection 
with the navy; the Admiralty circulars which 
dealt with the question of fugitive slaves; and 
the light and almost jocular tone in which Mr. 
Ward Hunt referred to grave misfortunes which 
had occurred under his own department, pro- 
duced a certain, revulsion of feeling in the 
23 mind, and will even yet, in all proba- 
ility, be subjected to an ordeal of criticism 
from which Government have reason to 
shrink. On the other hand, however, its 


good offices in the maintenance of peace be- 
tween France and Germany, and in the 
28 of Belgium through an awkward 
ifficulty arising out of some defect in her 
municipal law; the avoidance of wur with 
Burmah and China, by the mingled firmness 
and caution of Lord Northbrook in the one 
case, and Sir Thomas Wade in the ether; and 
the purchase of the Khedive’s shares in the Suez 
Canal, have been pretty generally accepted as 
something more than adequate compensation 
for the departmental blunders to which we have 
alluded. On the whole, the position of the 
Conservative Government is as strong now, 80 
far as can be judged from outward appearances, 
as it was at the beginning of the year. And 
the public’ speeches delivered by Sir Stafford 
Northcote at Manchester and elsewhere, and by 
Lord Derby at Edinburgh, have tended to con- 
firm that position. ä 
The internal state of the Liberal party and 
its general relation to the coun — cer- 
tainly undergone some improvement during the 
year. Since the choice of Lord Hartington as 
its Parliamentary leader, previous to the open- 
ing of the last session, his qualifications for that 
responsible post have been justified to a ter 
extent than was commonly anticipated. 
Cautious he has been unquestionably, but the 
antecedent circumstances which necessitated 
his election prescribed: caution. Meanwhile, 
although on some 3 uestions of 
political reform his opinions lay behind those 
of the most active section of his supporters, 
he seems to have succeeded in establishing a 
basis of union which, for the time, at any rate, 
is sufficiently ‘broad ‘to ‘hold the various 
sections of his party together. To act in har- 
mony so far ag» there is harmony of conviction, 
and to recognise freedom of action in relation 
to thoss matters upon which there is difference of 
‘opinion, if we do not misapprehend the Liberal 
leader, constitutes his platform of party policy. 
So far the gain is undeniable—unity is thus 
made consistent with variety. Unity so far as 
it can be made to ct variety beyond that 
point of agreement. The different sections of 
the party have not been encouraged to unite with 
each other. Each is supposed to be, or declared 
to be, at liberty to pursue its own special 
objects, without in rence from the rest. It 
will take sometime, of course, to bring them 
all abreast. Circumstances rather than pre- 
science will probably’ determine what will be 
the first point of importance upon which the 


whole body will ‘move. Symptoms have 
occurred, of late, indicating a revival of political 
life and hope. It may, or it may not, be long 


before the constituencies of the country restore 
the Liberals to office. Meanwhile, nothing 
could be more favourable than the present 
py eH ee for the successful agitation of such 
fi — ental question as that of disestablish- 
ment. . 


— 


PRESIDENT GRANT AND DENOMINA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION, 


THE recommendation in President Grant's 
Message with respect to such an amendment in 
the Constitution of the United States as will 
prohibit any support of denominational schools 
from public sources of revenue, seems likely to 
provoke some controversy. There are people 
who write as though the President expected his 
recommendation to be carried as a matter of 
course; but it is scarcely necessary to say that 
such ple know little either of the poli- 
tical situation in America or of the danger 
against which the President wishes to guard his 
f{ellow-countrymen. . _ 

The political situation is certainly not alto- 
gether clear: it never is clear at such a period 
as this, nor until the President is actually elected. 
There are just as many wheels within wheels 


in the politics of the United States as there were 
in those of Athens, of Rome, and as there are at 


foreign policy has commended itself to general, 
app oval. The successful employment of its 


: 


and that all Church 


— 
London, Paris, and in Constantinople. There are 
always men, that is to say, who are playing the 
game of politics, hoping to win, fearing to lose, 
but 9 to play any other game afterwards if 
it should suit their pu . There are, pro- 
bably, as many men of that kind in the United 
States as there are in England—which is, of 
course; saying a t deal, but nevertheless we 
believe it to be the fact. The influence of su h 
men, in America, however, is not, in the begiu- 
ning as it is with us. We have no publo 
bodies corresponding with the State Legisla- 
tures. If our counties could legislate for then - 
selves, Englishmen could understand what is 
taking place. But they do not, and therefore 
we may altogether misunderstand President 
Graut's policy. 

This policy is clear enough. When the Con- 
stitution of the United States guaranteed tle 
freedom and independence of religion, it was 
not anticipated by its great framers that it 
might be possible for the several States as such, 
to. e regulations, which, in effect, if not in 
form,. would destroy their grand idea of 
religious equality. Recent events, how- 
ever, have sufficiently proved that it is 
quite possible for religious equality to pre:ail 
in the abstract in the Constitution and not to 
exist in the concrete in the several States. 
Liberty and equality of worship may be enjoyed 
as it was never enjoyed or recognised until that 
Constitution was framed, but it was not 
dreamt of that such equality might be violated 
in respect to education. For this was before even 
Joseph Lancaster was heard of, and how cou.d 
men then living anticipate such days as these? 

Such days, however, have come. For years 
past the Roman Oatholics, have done their 
utmost to secure local legislation in their favour, 
and there are certain States where success, after 
vontinuous efforts, would N be proble- 
matical. Such a State is New York, where 
there are more Irish Roman Oatholics of the 
most ignorant kind than are to be met with out 
of Ireland itself. Thirty yearsago the Common 


Council of New York debated this very question 


with Archbishop Hughes, and defeated tle 
archbishop. But the grievance has grown aid 
spread. It is raised again and again in 

ew York, in New Jersey, in Ohio—wher- 
ever the Roman Oatholic vote can be of 
material service; which vote is systematically 
sold to any or every candidate who will declare 
for the support, from State revenues and taxa- 
tion, of denominational, that isto say, of Roman 
Oatholio schools. During the last two years 
there is scarcely a State in which this question 


has not cropped up ‘and interfered with the 


legitimate sphere of politics. * 
Now, the question is whether this subsidy of 
religion through the means of denominational 
schools is in harmony with the Constitution «f 
the United States, We have nothing to do wih 
President Grant’s motives in raising it, but 


3 


we gre oblige i to say that we agree with him 


that it is not. He may or may not have a 
party purpose to serve in recommending the 
revision of the Constitution,’ but that he is right 
in making such a recommendation we have not 
the least doubt. For, through the schools, the 
Constitution is be'ng violated, and by - and -bye 
it may happen that it may also be overturned. 
The amendments proposed by the President 
to provide against any such catastrophe are 
simple enough. They are as follows :— 
First. That the States shall be equirod to afford 


the opportunity of a good common school education to 
every child within their limits. 


Second. No sectarian tevets shall ever be taught in 
any school supported in whole or in part by the State, 
nation, or by the proceeds of any tax levied upon any 
community. Make education compulsory so far as to 
deprive all persons who cannot read and write from 
becoming voters after the year 1890, disfranchising 
none, however, on nds of illiteracy, who may be 
voters at the time this amendment take effect. 

Third. Declare Church and State for ever separate 
and distinct, but each free within its proper sphere; 

property shall boar ite own propor- 
tion of taxes. as 
These hang together, being based upon a 
common principle, which the Nonconformists 
of this country, at least, should understand ; but 
it is the second which has. proyoked an opposi- 
tion, that promises to be even dangerous. 
The religion that cannot long exist, in a free 
country, is up in arms against it. Naturally 
so. One of the correspondents of the Daily 
News writes as though it were a new thin 
for the Roman Church to bé idéntified with 
the Democratic party. Why, it always has 
been identified with it and must always be. 
President Grant's Message has had nothing to 
do with it. But it has done one thing. Fike 
Ithuriel’s spear, it has made men declare what 
they are in regard to this question. 

o one anticipates the re-election of Presi- 
dent Grant, and we shall not know for some 
time who is likely to. be the future President. 
But we believe that. Mr. Grant has fore- 
shadowed the line of future ecclesiastical 


mn 
5 


rn 
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but there can be only one issue, and that is in 
the direction of President Grant’s Message. 
It is late iu the day to raise the flag of a fana- 
tical ecclesiasticism in England; he would 
be a madman who would raise it in the United 
States. Nevertheless, there are madmen, but 
we do not see that they overcome those that are 
cane. 


BURNING OF THE TRAINING-SHIP 
5 G0LIATBH. 


Wo are to record the destruction of the 

: 4 G — athe’ * 
Grays, and ite Gra in 
the forecastle of the ship was the scene of the out- 
break. The used to li : 
dark were fed with petroleum oil, and it appears to 
bere been the rule to collect them every morning in 
the lamp room forthe purposeof having them cleaned 
ol retrimmed. It appears that at about eight o’clock 
one of the lamps was accidentally dro by a lad 
nated Lober, and the petroleum and spread 
in liquid fire all over the deck. e alarm was in- 
stantly given, but 80 rapid was the spread of the 
fire that when Captain Bourchier, R N., the officer 
in command, was called from his cabin, the whole 
deck wasin flames. A terrible scene ensued. The 


low the various 8 Ww were 
with difficulty kept from being ed up = 
on 


crush and struggle, and as fast as they got 
they hurried to the side of the ship néarest land us 
the point of escape. Unfortunately it was the most 
dan s side of the ship, for a strong south- 
— 2 wind was blowing full upon her broadside, 
and rolled the smoke and flame over in the 
direction of the shore. The poor lads, how- 
ever, climbed over the bulwarks and h 


in the 
chains, and wherever they could get hold hand 
or foot, and the boats of the ship being instantly at 


hand, proceeded to take them off as fast as possi 
The ship lay only about a hundred yards from shore, 
r n 
amongst whom were two yo es, 
daughters ef Captain R and two female 
sérvants. Mrs. Bourchier saved herself by jumping 
from a height of thirty-two feet into the water. 
The boats of the . ships Arethusa and 
Chichester, lying at Gr 
fhetilla to help, in command of Captain Walters and 
several officers, and were instramental in saving 
lives. Bourchier, who was severely 
burnt, was the last to leave the burning ship, and 
it was his belief that all the lads were saved, As 
the survivors were taken on shore, the peopl 


6 of 
Grays, a small towf of 3,000 inhabitants, turned 
ont en masse to receive them. . The schoolrooms, 
s of 12 hotels, and private houses, were 

eir 


at 
ttles that could be obtained were pressed into 


service to get breakfast for the five hundred less 


those who were missing. A very short time showed 
that the attempts to save the vessel were useless, 
for the hose, by the rapidity with which the flames 
licked the ship, had been destroyed, and within a 
quarter-of-an-hour the good old ship was alight 
irom stem to stern: The captain regards the con- 
duct of one of the boy mates, Bolton, aged thirteen, 
in keeping a barge alongside until she had about 
120 boys on as having bore the means of 
saving a great many lives. hope of saving the 
ship appears to havé been abandoned from the first, 
and she was burnt right down to the water’s a 

The bodies of two more belonging to the 
Goliath have been found, Fifteen boys are still 
missing. Atthe inquest on Friday evidence was 
taken as to the cause of the disaster. The lad 
who dropped the lamp which caused the fire was 
examined. He said he dropped the lamp when 
trying to hang it up, and he sought to put out the 
flames with his jacket. He is thirteen years of 
age, and commenced trimming the lamps last 

riday. After the alarm but three minutes elapsed 
before the boys mustered with blankets, It was 
stated that there must have been about two and a 
half gallons of „ Sh the lanip-bouse at the 
time. About forty gallons were usually kept on 
board; and the coroner remarked that it was 
curious — “re . no necessity for any licence 
ar inspection, the law relating to the storage of 
mineral oil ying only to shopkeepers. The 
inquest was adjourned for a week, 


The Daily News understands that Mr. *. 
Torrens, M. P., is writing a memoir of the late Lord 
Melbourne, with sketches of some of his contem- 
poraries, 

Du. ps Joncn’s Lionr Brown Cop Liver 0. 
In consumption its efficacy is unequalled. Dr. Nedley, 
physician to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, writes: Of 
all the preparations of that valuable remedial agent, Cod 
Liver Oil, the most unifermly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, is Dr. de Jongh’s 
. r Oil. IL have habitually prescribed Dr. de Jongh's 
Oil in cases of pulmonary consumption, with very beneficial 
results, and I can con fidently recommend it as the most 
efficacious kind.” Sold only in capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 
2s, 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by all chemists. Sole 
Congignees, Ansar, Harford, and Co., 77, Strand, London. 
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“ THE DEVIL’S CHAIN.” * 


A new from the pen of the author of 
“ Ginx’s Baby is sure to command a large 
share of public attention, and we are d 
to state that in The evil’s Chain, 
Mr. Jenkins has given another illustration of 
the originality of Tis genius as well as of his 
cou asa reformer. He has undertaken to 
unmask and to assail the demon of strong drink, f 
and the result is not a mere goody 
story, such as is not uently written on 
this subject, in which the amiability of the 
writer is more han the effectiveness 


apparent t 
of his moral teaching, but the most powerful 
ae 1 1 has yet been ssa to the 
terature of the temperance party. We 8a 
this much without — all Wat his boo 
to impute to those Tho manufacture or 
emgage uors. We have always felt 
that, so far as fiquor trade is carried on to 
the injury of the commonwealth, the largest 
share of ig my and therefore of guilt, 
rests upon the public, and that it is rather 
hard to single out for vehement attack a class 
for the bility of whose business society 
hashitherto willingly stuod sponsor. The author, 
in his dedication to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 


‘cares 

It is a great thing done if we can get people to think 
about the reality, „ and size of an evil; and 
in spite of the ex wage + ogg Rak yp Nagel sar 
dismal fruits of the traffic in k, I find men going 
about, and comfortabl 4 steadily 
in utter ee oe ＋ * diabolical 
effects. I cannot acquit m ng too long 
done the like. I have e tried to bring into one 


evils, in the hope of rousing some men of quiet diges - 
2 out of their apathy, and so of aiding your noble 
work. 

To accomplish this object Mr. Jenkins has 
employed the popular garb of fiction, if indeed 
it 2 correct to apply such a Kg to a work, 
every separate incident of which, sensational 
though it is, may be verified 
* or observation of any in 

W 


even its digressions—which in most 
so tiresome—do not jar upon thé reader. 
The plot itself is a clever one. It 

a suicide in St. Martin’s-flace; an 
tragical events which subsequently ensue are, 
more or lees 2 into relation with the 
of Helen Hurlingham’s gelf- murder. 
As her body lies—‘‘a bundle of elothes: and 
e street, her dissolute husband, 
who chances to be passing at the time, actually 
stumbles over it, and thus it happens that in 
the coroner’s court he is made to tell the 
hideous story of his own fall and of her yet 

ter ruin. The bottle hurled both of them 

a height of affluence and respectability to 
the lowest depths of social degradation; and 
yet even while the closing tragedy is in progress, 
coroner and ry poli » witnesses, and 
spectators, all relief in potations similar to 
those which before their very eyes have 
wrought the most deadly mischief. Two gen- 
tlemen were known to have been in the same 
room with Helen Hurlingham when she 
jumped out of the window into the street, and 
the dramatic interest of the story is not a little 
bound up with the subsequent identification 
and deplorable fate of these individuals. After 
the coroner’s inquest, the reader is next intro- 
duced to the residence of Mr. Bighorne, a dis- 


tiller and member of Parliament, the members 


of whose family circle possess a marked indi- 
viduality. His daughter, stirred by the 


flaming appeals of a avian Moody, makes 
her father’s life unco ble by —4 some- 


what satirical denunciations of his distillery. 
Mr. Bighorne, in a half-hearted way, repu- 
diates the notion of his personal responsibility 
for the abuse of the article he manufactures, 
arguing that if used in moderation it is both 
harmless and good :— 5 


replied Miss Emily. But even then, papa, you have 
never explained to me why it is necessary for you to bu 

up or build so many publio- houses of on. If it 
were not for your money and activity, I don’t believe 


there would be en men with the m t 
arg Pets! vd — means to take 


brewers is being now done.“ 

The truth was that Emily, in her contests with 
the Evil One in Westminster, had been startled 
to find that that Power took the substantial 
form of a bottle of creamy gin, bearing a 


The Devil's Chain, 


ARD™ . ‘ 5 
(London Strahan and Oo Pate . ; A M. P 


moral | was about to take place, or 


1 


I wish I could think it were harmless and good,” | bod 


as between you distillers and | Kno 


-| weltering, he pointed 


with too much reason, grows anxious 
on his account. Henry was one of those 
irregulara who sometimes appear in families, 
and are said by physiologists to recall some for- 
gotten type of ancestry.” 

‘Indeed, I have been gravely assured N an eminent 
sigan ge Mr. Jeakins continues, ‘‘ that he knows—in 
English families who can trace their lineage for 1 

tions—of cases in which some unremem 
exo or Malayan of the line has inconventently turned 
up agait ia a living son or daughter.” 

The best defence the wealthy distiller is able 
to make assumes the character of a tu quogue : 

‘Do you know,” said he, “the Dean and Chapter 
are to own a lot of houses? Have you 
heard that the Bishop of Londou, when be goes from 


‘square to Fulham, nearly one 
el 7 — owned b the Church of, Eng- 
land? I’m as good as the Shurch, at all events.” 

In the midst of these family discussions 
Henry Bighorne suddenl » without 
iving a clue either to the cause of his 
fight, or to the place whither he has fled. The 


two gentlemen who were in the room with Helen 
Hurlingham whenshecommitted suicide, and that 
a desire to shelter his companion—Mr. Dela- 
marre, a leading statesman of t the day—from ex- 


E has prompted him to seek an obscure re- 
reat. 


He goes to the Black Oountry; and, in 
haps the most powerful ol the book, 
r. Jenkins describes his arrival at the of 


Bill Knowsley, and, at the same time, sheds a 
weird light upon the social and moral con- 
dition of the saint Re ulation in the midland 
counties. When Bi gs home the stranger 
his wife tries to coax him to spend the even- 


there, as he 
su ready. A time 


hits to te „ the 


with a s 


whether it be as a 


depression, is described with great subtlety, she 
rushes on her doom. Seldom has there been so 
realistic a description of a terrible crime :— 
At the far end of the room, near the fire, a 

held on bravely with uproarious re „It was at this 
party that Sam the barman wus through the 
oke. They were the choice boys of 

when they got thoroughly under way, as 


d he knew them capable of an | 

this ‘select crew. ded Mr. Bill Knowsley four of 
Tat hed been T.. I A Wi 

begun the evening by saying he was o 

to divide a pint of gin with three: 2 
then ge Srey rreet a chum, but he had evidently 
While Sam Rattler was thus gasing he heard thé” 
door open, aod saw a woman enter, ping with the 
evening storm, her wet shawl drawn close about her 


shoulders, She paused a moment and looked down the 
room. 


 Doan’t ee do it,” said Sam in u low voice, a¢ he 
saw her Knowsley and pass onward. 
Either she not hear him or not heed him, for 


she slipped silently down the room, Even then you 
could see by her walk that she was heavy with 4 
double burden of life. 


Bill Knowsley, sitting at the corner of the bay, glacs 
in hand and far from drowsy, th 1 
suddenly found his arm touched, these words 
in : — 


ear 
‘ Bill, Bin, remember th’ gemman, and th’ sooper all 
so nice; coom alo 1 * 

When Bill tu and looked at his wife, she Wished 
she had stayed at home, There was a dead silence 
among the men. 

„ Ded’n I tell ee,“ he roared out, never moure t 
coom an’ trouble I en this plaace ? 

% Ves, Bill,” said the poor woman, but, Bill, re- 
member th’ sooper, lad, and th’ man waiten at th’ 


Bill Knowsley finished his glass, and set it down, and 
rose up with wrath in his eye and the devil in his 
heart. Without a word he smote pi be 20 night 
out, as if it had been at the hard „mug of a 
— into the middle of the woman's face. Shriek- 
Ang, she went down on her back, face no longer fea- 
tured, face bloody and featureless. 

„Take that—and that * 

The maniac’s clogs were heavy. Once into her side, 
and O my God! are you men who are regen Bey are 
ou men or beasts !—once again into her ten side ! 

ith that fell blow two lives went out. | 
Man! Man! Stay thy useless fury now. The work 
is done, No to break or bruise the limp 
any more. The spirit is already before the Judge 
o quick and the dead. | 


of 
Not a man in the room moved while Bill Knowsley 
exercised his admitted ts of home government. 


whether anyone had test to mak t down 
and called for more gin.” bance 


Then Sam Rattler camé down the room, and after 
gasing a moment at vag Sean heap that lay there 
to Knowsley’s clogs, and said 


uietly but : 
Wer Theere’s Blood, Bill Knowsley. Thee’d best to 
mizzle,”’ 


Bill Knowsley, looking down on his boots, seemsd-t6 


sequel, however, shows that he was one of the 


N 
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= an idea, He got up, and casting his eyes an 
nstant on bis deadly work, slunk along the room and 
went out into outer darkness. 

Returning home after this deed of horror, the 
murderer, in his drunken frenzy, drives Henry 
Bighorne out of his cottage, and the latter, 
whose constitution has been already enfeebled 
by excess, is exposed for hours to the pitiless 
fary of the storm which rages without. At 
last, smitten with brain» fever, he finds shelter 
in the house of a good curate named Wood, 
who watches over him like a brother during an 
illness, which anxiety,. weakness, and exposure, 
render fatal. Before Henry dies, Mr. Wood is 
made the depositary of his secret. When all 
is over, the curate makes a journey to London 
and discloses to Emily the sad fate of her 
brother, being ultimately rewarded for his good- 
Samaritanism, as the reader would fain hope 
and indeed is allowed dimly to discern—with 
the hand of the brave, true woman. 

We have said enough to show that the author 
has constructed an ingenious plot. Indeed, 
although the characters are very numerous, 
considerable art ie displayed in making each of 
them illustrate some special form of intempe- 
rance, and at the same time assist to ad- 
vance the action of the story. For example, 
Mrs. Hurlingham commits suicide immediately 
after receiving intelligence of the disappearance 
of her daughter, whom she has endeavoured to 
shield against the possibility of a fate like her 
own; but the poor girl—another victim of the 
Drink Moloch—subsequently turns up at a 
well-known and fashionable music-ball at the 
West-end, which Mr. Jenkins anathematises in 
powerful language :— 

_ The clergy, backed by all decent people, have sought 
in vain to clean out this foul nest of vice. It is too 
popular; it is under too lofty patronage; it is managed 
with devilish cunning ; and the profits are so enormous 
that any sum can be afforded which is necessary to 
establish its irreproachable respectability. Outside 
wait long trains of hackney-coaches, carriages, 
brougbams with servants in livery, some of them boys 
unschooled except in horsemanship and vice ; inside, 
the seductive strains of music, the whirling dance, the 
brilliancy of gold and shining mirror and blazing gas, 
aod the sensual enchantments of mercenary beauty 
tricked out in borrowed plumes, or in the glittering 

il of wild nobility and of parvenu wealth, are 

eer by the winning presentment of exciting 


That such places should exist in the metropolis 
duly licensed by magistrates under the authority 
of Acts of Parliament, shows that our practice 
but little accords with our profession, and that 
we are as active in making criminals as in 
punishing them. Nor is this the only light 
which Mr. Jenkins sheds on the darker side of 
London life; for throughout his book there are 
many indications that he has studied that darker 
side with the eye of a 1 and of a 
practical politician. No doubt it will be alleged 
that he is a seusational writer; but we believe 
that chapter and verse can be given for every 
incident he describes. In the last chapter the 
ship which is bearing the fugitive Mr. Dela- 
marre to New Zealund is destroyed by fire 
through the recklessness of a drunken sailor. 
Nothing could well be more sensational than a 
catastrophe of this nature; but within the last 
two years such an occurrence has actually 
taken place. Perbaps in a future edition Mr. 
Jenkins may, like Mrs. H. B. Stowe, give his 


* 


HAYDON, THE PAINTER. 


Here we have a full-length portrait of a most 
remarkable man. Sketches and caricatures, 
miniatures and silhouettes, we have had in 
plenty; but the great defect was that Haydon 
was not allowed to paint his own portrait. 
The opinion of the 8 was always too 
prominent. His son bas done the work well— 
is clear and discriminating on the whole, and 
writes with ease and vigour. If he makes too 
strong a statement now and then in the memoir, 
it is easily qualified by turning to the Corre- 
spondence and Table Talk, where we have a re- 
pository of the most exquisite biographic 
material. Here we have Haydon at his best in 
the midst of his friends—Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, Wordsworth, David Wilkie, Mrs. Opie, 
Miss Mitford, Miss Barrett, and a host of 
others. What a genius was his, and what a 
history! At one time the Lion of the town” 
—dukes and earls contending for his society, 
with a host of loving students round him at that 
school of design which he founded—amongst 
‘them those whose names are now the very 

test in English art, and with highest hopes 

or the future; and then, neglected, misfor- 

tunes coming on him not 5 spies, but 
in battalions,” till at last he is in absolute want, 
and prison—to which he was several times sent 


* Benjamin Robert Haydon. 
Table Talk; with a Memoir, 2 his son, FREDERIC 
WORDSWORTH HayDon. With fac-simile illustrations 
Wut ¢ ournela, In Two Vols. (Chatto and 

QS. 


Correspondence and 


—was perha welcomed as a relief, or would 
have been, had he not so tenderly loved his 
family. Admitting that thero was a self-willed, 
unmanageable element in Haydon, a scorn for the 
weak in high places, and an incapacity either 
to truckle to the Court or to society, his case 
during these last sixteen years of his life does 
seem very hard. He had done much to raise the 
tone of- English art, he bad trained splendid 
artists—all the Landseers were glad to study 
under him—he saved the Elgin Marbles to the 
nation, and was in many ways high-minded 
and patriotic. But he would not bow to the 
Royal Academy, with which he was nearly all 
his life at open feud, nor would he seek favour 
from the State in the available way; and when 
the days of misfortune came upon him, the 
aristocracy who had treated his art as they 
would any other pastime, held aloof. Much as 
Haydon’s impracticality might be to blame for 
his sad fate—his true friend, David Wilkie, 
often warning him ineffectually, and being 
placed in awkward positions by his attacks on 
others—yet it —_— that his sufferings were 
far beyond his deservings; and when we con- 
sider that, not only was his genius unique and, 
in one respect, marvellously productive, but 
that personally he had many attractive ele- 
ments, we may well wonder that such a man 
was so absolutely left to his fate in wealthy 
England. 21 


In combination with bold thought and 
powerful imagination, we have in Haydon the 
sensitiveness and much of the visionary fanci- 
fulness of a woman. He was prone to seea 
slight too readily, and never forgot a fancied 
wrong. His critical instincts ware far keener 
than is usually found in combination with 
large creative power; and when he quarrelled 
he usually contrived to make the breach per- 
petual by a skilful unerring charge at the 
weak or the sore place. And we see supremely 
in him what is sometimes found in natures of 
exceptional tenderness. there was closely allied 
with artistic instinct and sensitive egotism, a 
kind of scorn for the great, the successful, the 
strong, simply as such. Much of the misery 
of his life may be traced to this, and it is 

ossible that in his case, as in others, his friends 
ound it very difficult to aid him. A proud- 
‘humility goes ever with him—when he finds a 
defect in Dentatus ona view of the Elgin 
Marbles, he dashes out the figure on the 
canvas, and for three months he spent his 
days, from morn to midnight, drawing, alone, 
from them.“ Never was there a more patient 
or more conscientious artist. His kindness to 
struggling merit was unsurpassed. Hecommis- 
sions Keats, when in Oxford, to trace out a 
young man whom he had seen copying an 
altar-piece by Morales at Magdalene, and in 
whose work he saw promise, that he might help 
him. Oaly be industrious and succeed in 
your art, and that is all J require,” he said 
to Bewick, too poor to pay a premium; and in 
the same spirit, he spoke to others of his 
scholars. This generosity, allied with extra- 
ordinary quickness to discern undeveloped 


— 


bent, made him revered by all, and most of 


them never forgot his care and his aid. We can 
well imagine the pain with which in the days 
of adversity, he records that—‘‘ Edwin Land- 
seer, though under as great obligations to my 
instruction, and more for bringing him for- 


yard in the world—for I sold his first picture 


id not, for fear of the Academy,” sign the 
letter or join in that presentation of cartoons 
made to him for his exhibition of 1818 by the 
rest of the Landseers; who begged him to 
accept the drawings as a mark of their grati- 
tude and regard. 


Haydon’s prolonged and bitter duel with the 
Academy was the main cause of his failure: a 
second concurrent cause, as he maintained, 
was his contest with Mr. Payne Kaight, whom 
he mercilessly exposed in the matter of the 
Elgin Marbles. His biographer writes on this 
head :— - 

In a conversation with Jeremiah Harman, the banker, 
and art-connoisséur, Haydon said, in reference to his 
own ruin, „% My crime was in refuting Payne Knight. 
„It was,” said Mr. Harman. Aod I shall never be 
forgiven.” ‘“‘ You ought not,” retorted Mr. Harman ; 
„ young men should never give themselves airs.” That 
is just it. The Elgin Marbles might be lost to the 
nation, and England left to the laughter and scorn of 
Europe, because Mr. Payne Knight, being a man of 
rank and connection, and a leading connoisseur in art, 
is not to be refuted by a young painter who knows 


better, but of no position in society. is often said 
that a democracy revenges, and\it ma abe true, but it 
is certain that an aristocracy never forgives. 

Along with these traits we discern another, 
seldom found so strong in men of his type. 
When he was so far indifferent to the object 
under study, his shrewdness and his foresight 
were prevailing. He clearly foresaw the Indian 
revolt afar off; he prophesied Wordsworth's 
greatness ; and he wrote the following about 


| Mr. Oparles Greville (Clerk of the <a) 


— 
Council); which now reads almost like a pro- 


phesy . 

I do not know that I like Algernon Greville's brother 
so well as most people. He is a fussy man, too fond of 
meddling, and affects to be so very diplomatic. He 
has that contemptible tendency in a man of telling 
‘little womanish tea-table lies —as Gecrge II. said of 
Chesterfield --which make mischief in families. D Orsay 
tells me Greville keeps a regular daily journal of every- 
thing he sees and hears. If he does, God help his 
friends | for, if he records as he talks, he will put down 
a great deal of what he neither hears nor sees, b it 
suspects. 


As illustrating a certain tendency of such 
minds, that letter to Wordsworth about Leigh 
Hunt at p. 22, vol. ii., may be cited as very 
characteristic and significant.. But we choose 
rather to bring out the more attractive features 
of the man in our short space—the more that his 
faults and failings, as is always the case in 
such histories, have been so disproportionately 
dwelt on. He was devout, as he was pure, and 
with all his insight remained faithful to the 
simple religion of the Bible. Thus he writes to 
his son at a very critical time—the depth of 
affection being only equalled by the wisdom 
= the tact shown in the method of the 
etter :-— 


You are quite right to read history ; make yourself 
master of the histories of Greece and Rome. The 
English people are in many respects not unlike the 
Athenians without their art, and like the Romans with- 
out their profligacy. Read your Bible daily. There is 
no more interesting book in the world, and it is becuming 
more necessary to read it and study it, because I already 
perceive a tendency among our scientific men, in all 
their pride of knowledge aud what they call discovery, 
to set the Bible aside as an Oriental legend. Do not 
believe them. The Mosaic account of the Creation is 
the most simple and the most natural, and will be found, 

ou may rely on it, vonfirmed by svience, when science 
hie got down to the real facts. Generalisation, founded 
on our present knowledge of the laws of nature, is the 
very thing which vur present acquaintance with those 
laws does not justify. I am convinced that no 
thoroughly established and settled theory will be found 
to contradict the truths revealed in the Bible. But 
you are too young yet for me to enter further on the 
subject. I only tell you of it to put you on your guard. 
You will find many men, old and grown-up men, who 
will laugh at the Bible. Don't believe them. Mathe- 
matics are all very well; but the differential calculus, 
my dear bov, can never prove or disprove the existence 
of God. Read your Bible, do your duty, and leave the 
rest to God. 


The ‘‘sanguine buoyancy” which upbore 
him amidst many trials was almost equalled by 
his love for his friends, which nothing ,could 
abate. . In his journal for March, 1817, we 
read :— : 

Keats has published bis firat poems, and great things 
indeed they promise. Keats is a man after 
my own beart. He sympathises with me and compre- 
hends me. We saw through cach other at once, and I 
hope are friends for ever. I only know that if I sell my 
picture Keats shall never want till another is done, 
that he may have leisure for his effusions—in sbort, he 
shall never want all his life while I live. 

It was whilst he was painting his picture of 
Lazarus that one of his saddest periods came. 
Money got short, credit ran out, and at length 
the bailiffs were in his house. Bat as Words- 
worth says there is— 

Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight 

To hear of, fur the glory that redounds 

Therefrom to human kind, and what we are, 
And so Haydon’s suffering ig relieved in the 
light of history by incidents such as this :— 

Not one of the dukes or earls came forward to assist. 
him. Three times the bailiffs came, yet he went 
calmly on—after the third visit telling Bewick, who 
sat ax his model, Egai, Bewick, if they come agaiv 
I shan’t be able to go on.” 

The first sheriff officer who arrested him was so over- 
comeat being left alone with this awful bead of Lazarus 
staring out froia the grave-clothes, that on Haydon 
coming in, he refused to take him prisoner, accepted 
Haydon’s word to meet him at the attorney’s, aud 
rushed from the yainting-room. 


And although it is painful to think of such a 
man left alone in such depths of despair; yet 
there is such a self-denial and determination 
to save those rear to him from sharing his 
deepest pangs, as almost liſtgchis conduct into 
heroism. For months his jofrngb is little more 
than a record of de ing poverty. Entries 
such as these follow day by day :— 

N to go out in the rain. I left my room with 
uo coal in it, and no money to buy any. 


Arose in great distres. Prayed earnestly. 

Not a shilling in the world. Walked about the 

streets, I was so full of grief. J could not have concealed 
it at home. | 


| Arosé in an agony of feeling from want, 


\ in the greatest distress. Merciful God, that Thou 
should’st permit a being with thought and feeling to 
be so racked. 

Sometimes the biographer allows himself to 
become a little over warm and overflueut, which 
Haydon himself never was. As thus :— 

He became the lion“ of the season. Public 
societies, a sure sign of prosperity, sought the hovour 
of his name and subscription.” IIlustrioue dukes 
called upon bim. Fine ladies coaxed him ou! of pen- 


sketches for their albums. Clergymen “‘euticated” 
N 
t 


3 
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“his interest with patrons and Ministers to give them | 


or maké them deans and bishops. More 
m licants sought “appointments only“ under 
Ge age sonneted him, - sked his 
hich, course, meant a cheque or a 
_the a 
v 


ul 


au w 
openly his ‘‘ generous 
charity,” and ng art-students, as a delicate 
! t, sha ed. their square- 
toed — * d broad-brimmed hats in imitation of 
; . upon him to discuss the 
— marbles.” All this was highly troublesome to 
Haydon, who hated to be disturbed in his painting- 
room, and had no money to subscribe, interest to give 
. Nor did his own circle of pri- 


vate friends behave less absurdly. They V to 
nt, in the cha 


whiskers and wore 


ha. 
roves and 
itford “sheds tears.” Reynolds 
him as the Saviour of Ait.“ Some- 
bim to beaven as a modern Raphael 
into one. Another adds the 
his credit, and calls u 
| and endow him with 
were the only two who 


LE 
10 
b 


7 


8 
8 
— 
8 
5 


: 
: 
E 


eats 
wrote something sersible. 
him to a degree that first 


24 
rf 
f 
b 


him angry, then made him 
owed him how difficult and 
for a man of any fame to regu- 
enthusiasm of zealous friends, 

ways are so ardent, kind, and enthusiastic 
about their hero, they are very likely, with the best 
intentions, to please his worst enemies. But they get 
some little fame themselves by admiring what they 


cannot 

Over and above the interest that mug be felt 
in Haydon himself, the letters afford us the 
opportunity of studying closely many of the 
men and women of thetime. He cer- 
inly had the power of drawing confidences. 
An instance will be found in Wordsworth, who 

on one occasion writes :— | 
Lou desire that my merits as a poet may be acknow- 
in my lifetime. I am quite satisfied on that 
head. With me it must be a work of time; but 1 fre- 


quently receive acknowledgments of gratitude from 
strangers in all parts of the island. 


We do not hesitate to say that these letters 
and table talk form a most valuable contribution 
to the history of art and literature in the past 
generation, And it must be added that the 
editor has selected and arrangéd them with 
uncommon judgment, adding many notes that 
contain ana and anecdotes. Every page has 
thus its point of interest; and if the memoir 
may nottakerank with the selectest pe So 
it is honestly and forcibly done, so prudently 
Vig Bao limits that the book will, no 
doubt, have a wide audience, as it well 
deserves. 

We fancy we observe one mistake. The 
name Wauf,” at p. 65, vol. ii., should be 
10 Waugh. ” 


4 


1 
f 
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“ MOROCCO AND THE MO ORS.“ 
Morocco, it is evident, has advantages and 


drawbacks almost equally balanced. The 


climate is excellent—in the months of Decem- 
ber, January, February, March, and April, the 
temperature varying but little me — — 
provisions are cheap, especially butcher meat, 
which can be purchased of the primest, at 2d. 
per lb. There is plenty of sport for those who 
wish it, and abundant n to study 
character and to see novel sights and scenes. 
The Mahommedans, too, have now got a touch 
of culture, which renders them much 
ive than was their wont. But, on 


more 
the other hand, the roads are rough, the hotels, 


save in Tangier or M 


orocco, are of the most 
primitive character, as are the houses generally, 
and certain insects, indescribable as they are 
familiar, are so abundant that the oddest plans 
are resorted to, to get of them. For instance, 
„A sheep is confined in the room and the 
bloadsuckers are thus induced to collect upon 
the fleecy victim, which is presently driven cut 
With its cargo of live-stock.” 
pest is the house-fly, and a third the 
locust, which are e year more or less pre- 
tells us that— 
Morocco is subject at certain intervals to the sudden 
F oe eeentnen nase of them, which cover the 
face of the country, 1 in their progress every 
vestige of on. These hosts come invariably from 
the south, w in the wastes of Sahara they are bred. 
But when they have once migrated they are apt to 
remain iu force and to multiply for some years, They 
in such well-defined masses that, while the face 
portion of the country has been suddenly changed 
m that of spring to autump, an adjoining 
perhaps only ted Ly a stream, will remain 
unattacked. The Arabs attribute this 
and declare that the movements of the 


S by an individual locust which they 
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Dr. Leared took care to Bee some portions of 
the oountry not commonly visited; he writes 
with reliable information, in a clear and pio- 


the Ro 


3 ety; With IIlustrations. 
„ and Co. , 


pon | restless and quarrelsome nature, These Arab tribes are 


to subsist; but, as elsewhere 


turesque way, and as he had ample 4 
nities of judging, we may take his word that 
for phthisis and some other complaints no 
climate could be better; but it is well, of course, 
that people should be plainly told of the draw- 
backs they will have to face. In this respect 
the book will be found of real value to not a 
few; we confess that what above all interested 
us was his glimpses of the various races that 
people Morocco, and their widely-contrasted 
ways and customs—Arabs, Moors, Jews, and 
negroes. 

The Arabs came originally from the Sahara, over whose 
boundless wastes a large proportion of their race still 
wander. The primitive custom of living in tents made of 
reed hair stillremains with these Arabs of Morocco, who 
nhabit all the country west of the Atlas as far down as 
. „ They are agriculturists ;, but one of the 

es to the development of the country is their 


N at war with each other. It is unhappily the 
policy of the Government, on account of its own weak - 
ness, to encourage these dissensions, in order ok pape 
the empire from more serious danger. Hospitality even 
towards an enemy arg | an asylum is one of the 
patriarchal virtues which the Arab still retains. 

The Moors are essentially townsmen. They are the 
degenerate descendants of that section of the Arab race 
who, in the th century, after establishing the power- 
fui kingdom of Fez, overran a portion of Spain. 
There with verying fortunes they remained till the 
fifteenth century, when they were finally expelled ye 
as is well known, not without having largely contribu 
to the advancement of science, literature, and art, in 
the country of their adoption. The language of the 
Moors of Morocco still bears testimony to this brilliant 
and long connexion of their ancestry with Spain. Many 
. words are interspersed in the Arab dialect they 
spea 

Tbe Moors fill the chief places in the Govern- 
ment; but the Jews have become wealthy, as 
they have done in most places, and exercise 
great influence in many directions: 


The Jews of Morocco, about whom we have already 
said a good deal, are descended from those of their 
race who, expelled at various periods from European 
countries, found in part an asylum in that country. 
They are, however, mainly derived from the Israelites 
who were oy = ge from Spain in 1492, and from 
Portugal in 1496, and form at present a large and im- 
portant section of the population ; yet, considering their 
numbef and position, it is difficult to conceive why they 
bow their necks so submissively to the yoke, for they 
are browbeaten, despised, and treated with habitual 
harshness, The anomaly is the 1 5 5 1 the reason 
that in a certain sense they are a dominant and power- 
ful race. Love of gain, cunning, and self- teach 
them bow to be indispensable to the Moors. In Morocco, 
as elsewhere, the Jew is a master of finance, and turns 
his knowledge to the best account. Some of the 
highest places of trust are held by Jews, They farm 
the taxes and negotiate many matters of public business- 
with the vutside world. They live principally in the 
towns, where, as usual, they give themselves to 
trade. Some b they almost monopolise. “They 
are butchers, bakers, silversmiths, engravers, tailors, 
shoemakers, and leatherworkers ; but rarely carpenters, 
and seldom, if ever, masons, blacksmiths, ee. 
saddiers, curriers, or boatmen. As a rule, the Jews are 
comparatively fair-complexioned, and, when dressed in 
the costume of Europe, pass readily for Europeans. 

It is rather odd to learn that the Jews 
are ly patronised as butchers by the 
Moora, but this is explained at once by the care 
which the ceremonial accustoms the 
Jews to take in the selection of animals for 
food. But we were hardly prepared to hear that 
certain superstitions are so inveterate amongst 
the Jews of Morocco. Dr. Leared says :— 

The belief of these Jews in the evil eye” is very 
steadfast. They assure you that far more deaths take 
place from this than from natural causes. The sign of 
one barmless piece of tition may be observed in 
almost every house, The city of Morocco is greatly 
infestediby * goo In order to keep such venomous 
intruders out of the houses, a paper on which is drawn 
the rude picture of one or two scorpions is stuck on 
the doorpost of every house. Above this, in Hebrew 
characters, isan array of mystical words arranged on 
the principle of the ancient abracadabra. Below it is 
written a solemn imprecation. The rabbi who pre 
this 2 document must, in order to e it 
effective, rightly observe certain circumstances, It 
must be written cnly on the first night of Sivan, near 
Pentecost, and previous to his labours he must immerse 
himself three times in a bath, as also cut his nails, 

The Jews, it seems, although subject to the 
general laws of the country, are allowed, within 
certain limits, to settle their own disputes, ao- 
cording to their own shraa or civil law, which 
accords with the Mosaic law—a great adyan- 
tage, more especially as the oath of Jew or 
Christian is not received in the courts. 

In Morocco, as elsewhere, the negro contrives 


leo, he is a 


drudge. Dr. Leared writes: 


The negro population of Morocco is considerable, and 

a large proportion of it areslaves. But the subject of 
slavery will be again referred to, The n of this 
country is more sightly and seems more intelligent than 
the west coast black. He is brought when a boy, 
rarely or ever as gn adult, from the far interior. But 
many of the blacks are descendants of those who have 
ited Morocco for many generations, A large 
number of the free negroes are enrolled in the bokhary, 
the Sultan’s black body-guard. These men en joy 


certain privil and may aspire to the highest offices. 
The n of Morocco speak a language of their own 
called Guenaoui. : . 


Dr. Leared does not limit himself to the 


fair notion of the social life of various races, 
describing with great clearness the method of 
government, law, military system, taxation, 
&c. His description of the prisons and the 
bastinado is very readable and instructive. He 
is a naturalist, too, and his chapter on natural 
history and sport is specially good and attrao- 
tive. We have said and quoted enough to show 
that Dr. Leared has added to our knowledge of 
Morocco; and, if not very substantially, he has 
certainly throughout written in a most graceful 
and picturesque manner. 


‘“ SHAKESPEARE’S PLUTARCH.’”* 
Mr. Skeat has done much valuable work in 


relation to * — and other old texts, 
but he has not produced anything likely.to be 


more serviceable than this version of Plutarch. 
What Plutarch's Lives have been to genera- 
tions communicating to many, who would else 
have lived altogether outside the circle of classic 
lore, an influence, a spirit of knowledge of the 
best in that vast life—everyone knows. A 
crowd of names at once occur to the mind in 
connection with the book, in which Charlotte 
Oorday, though she is far from the finest, is one 
of the most prominent. | } 
Mr. Skeat’s process is this:—He takes up 

North’s beautiful translation of the lives—the 
2 version which served Shakespeare for bis 

ings in classical biography, and selects just 
so much of the text as ho deems necessary to a 
due appreciation of Shakespeare's obligations 
to the book. The text he uses is that of 
1612—the fourth edition of the transla- 
tion. There is reason to belief that this was 
the very edition which Shakespeare pur- 
chased, though, doubtless, he was acquainted 
with earlier editions. The-reason Mr. Skeat 
has founded on this fourth edition is that 
it has been faithfully collated with others. 
Though North may have fallen into a few 
errors, they were not serious, were of such a 
character, indeed, as a good editor could easily 
remedy or remove; and as Mr. Skeat has done 
this with t care, we may risk the assertion 
that this is the ‘most perfect and the most ser- 
viceable edition of Plutarch for English readers 
even although it is but a selection. He has 
exercised a wise discretion in removing the old 

ing in cases where nothing is lost, with 
a fine critical jnstinct retaining the discarded 
2 where there is real historical or 
etymological value, The book in this. t is 
an instance of that complete editorial tact 
which makes acquirement easy, but does not 
make it superficial, and is calculated always to 
carry the inquiring mind further on the win 
of a true curiosity ; o that we should not 
surprised if this selection should s t the 
idea of a complete new edition of North’s 
Plutarch on the same plan, and certainly 
few men—perhaps, no man—could do it more 
thoroughly than Mr. Skeat. We should not 
forget to say that he has 3 nergy done all 
that could be done for the student in the way of 
notes and indexes; and we are bold enough to 
hazard the assertion that few students of Shake- 
speare will not be benefited by this book, while 
to all it will suffice to give a glance into that 
great old classic world. 


THE CONTEMPORARY AND FORT. 
NIGHTLY PAVIEWS. 


With an industry and devotion wérthy of a better 
cause Archbishop Manning returns to the charge on 
behalf of the Papacy this month, with an article in 
the Contemporary to prove that the Pope never 
condemned Magna Charta. We do not know that 
it ig of much importance whether he did so or not; 
but Dr. Manning’s method of dealing with the 
question is scarcely calculated to smooth away the 
British prejudice which he laments. He says it 
was not the Charter itself that the Pope condemned, 
but only the mode in which it was obtained. The 
barons ought to have gone cap in hand to Rome 
and have besought the Holy Father as the acknow- 
ledged serzerain of the kingdom to reprove and 
punish John’s backslidings, But, inasmuch as 
they presumptuously took the law into their own . 
hands, and without so much as by your leave, 
forced John to sign theCharter, the Pope was justly 
angry, and said o. Dr. Manning owns, indeed, 
that John’s surrender of the Kingdom to the Pope 
as his liege lord was ‘‘ disgraceful” to the former, 
but only bepause it was “insincere.” So far as the 
latter was concerned, he was acting in accordance 
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with the ‘‘ constitutional law of Christian r 
and the jurisprudence of the Christian world.“ 
The archbishop evidently contemplates with satis- 
faction a state of thingsin which kings were the 
Pope’s vassals, and England a petty farm of the 
ecclesiastical empire. It is well, no doubt, that 
such outrages on our common sense should be freely 
published and circylated. But we are not quite 
sure whether the indifference with which they are 
received is a sign of contemptuous apathy or of the 
hardening effects of familiarity. It strikes us it is 
getting high time that English people awoke to the 
extraordinary progress that is being made by 
priestly arrogance in this country. Mr. Frederic 


Harrison bids us take refuge in the Positive Reli- 


gion.” He dwells this month upon the conserva- 
tive powers of Positivism, and assures us that it alone 
can satisfy the cravings to which an effete priesthood 
professes to minister.” There is always much food 
for reflection in Mr. Harrison’s writings ; and the 
present article is no exception. He describes very 
powerfully the advantages of synthesis; or, to 
speak more practically, the system of systema- 
tisation of human life. In fact, he does it so 
powerfully as to make us feel rather uncomfortable 
lest such systemising of us should ever be actually 
accomplished, The ‘‘anarchy” that he deplores 
does not seem to us so very terrible, After all, 
the incomplete synthesis of* philosophy, science, 
religion, and government is a stage of progress 
through which we must pass, and it cannot be 
hastened. Indeed, nothing could be more disas- 
trous to human progress than such a prematurely 
practically synthesis as it seems to us Comte ad- 
It would be like a premature closing and 
hardening of the sutures of the skull, compressing 
the brain and marring all future development. It 
may be very child-like, but there is a very real 
synthesis of life in the words, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do 
in word or deed do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.“ If a man will refrain from absolutely 
identifying religion with theology, and will re- 
member that under the New Testament the spirit 
is more than the letter, we think he need not go 
beyond the pages of the Bible for a religion that 
will dominate his whole life quite as much as the 
mest fanatical Positivist could desire. Mr. Harrison 
defends the retention of the word priest 
by his co-religionists ; but explains that it means 
nothing more than a schoolmaster, critic, and news- 
We fear, however, 
that the word has certain attributes of super- 
natural power so closely fastened to it by long 
association that if a Positive” Church could be 
set up, the second generation would be found in- 
fected with superstition by this word alone. The 
emaining contents of this month’s Contemporary 
are of an average character—a remark from which 
we cannot except Mr. Gladstone’s pleasing latinisa- 
tion of a hymn of Dr. Neale's. Mr. Max Miiller’s 
article on National Education” is substantially 
the address on which we have already com- 
mented. 

The Fortnightly has a timely article from Mr. E. 
A. Freeman on The True Eastern Question.“ 
On this subject he speqks some home truths which 
very much need enforcing. The real Eastern 
Question ” he holds to be not how we can best play 
off the greed of one Emperor against another, nor 
how we can maintain a barbarian despot as a pawn 
in the political game, but rather~how the cruelly 
oppressed population of the Thessalian provinces 
are to be rescued from the misery and degradation 
to which they have been so long sacrificed in the 
supposed interests of the balance of power. Mr. 
Freeman writes from personal observation, having 
just returned from a visit to the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, where he had interviews with several re- 
presentatives of the insurgent people. And he writes 


feelingly, and not without indignatigh. at English 


** geal for the Turk and his Prophet # Here, with 
many minds, the Eastern question means how to 
keep the Turk in. In the lands where the Turk is 
something more than a name, the Eastern question 
means how to turn the Turk out.” At the same 


time Mr. Freeman is in favour of no violent measures. 
What he suggests is a gradual emancipation by 


means of local autonomy under the suzerainty of 
the Porte. The article deserves to be very exten- 
sively read and carefully pondered. We drifted 
into an unjust war once, mainly through popular 
ignorance of the real questions at issue; and with 
lighthearted statesmen in power there is no telling 
what may happen again, unless we are on our 
guard. On matters of foreign policy political 
machinery is of little avail. What is wanted is 
the prevalence of sound moral conviction. As 
to the general value of political machinery 
Mr. Leslie Stephen contributes an aiticle, thé 


toy, 


scope of which is to maintain that while such 
machinery can do little or nothing to create opinion, 
it can do much to develope and ripen the opinion 
by which it has itself been created. He deprecates 
the doctrine that Parliament ought to be a sort of 
national microcosm, or an England on a diminished 
scale, with all the proportions of party strength 
preserved. He maintains that the educational pro- 
vince of Parliament is often overrated, and that its 
business is rather to carry out effectively the pre- 
valent opinion of thetime. Professor Clifford, who 
seems to be of opinion that physical research is the 
best—perhaps the only—preparation for moral 
teaching, contributes his lecture on Right and 
Wrong.” It is ingenious and subtle. But such 
discourses on conscience always remind us of the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted. 
There is an interesting ‘‘ Word on Alexander 
Dyer,” by Mr. John Forster, written, we are in- 
formed, by way of preface to a forthcoming cata- 
logue of the library bequeathed by the former to 
the South Kensiggton Museum. We are glad to 
observe from an advertisement in this number that 
in January, 1876, it is proposed to begin in this 
Review a survey of home and foreign affairs, to be 
continued from number to number.” The Liberal 
party needs a great deal of education just now, and 
in matters of politics the Fortnightly Review may 
well exert a very healthy influence. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


New Readings of Old Parables. By the Rev. 
CAS. ANpERsoN, M.A. (Henry S. King and Co.) 
We open every new work from Mr. Anderson’s 
pen with pleasurable expectation, sure of finding 
some fresh aspect of truth presented with singular, 
if not exceptional, candour. In the preface to this 
book the author says that his endeavour is to 
rend the Parables of Jesus by the aid of the 
thought and reason of the present day, ignoring, as 
far as possible, the mass of mystical interpretation 
which centuries of Church controversy have ac- 
cumulated,” and that it is his conviction that 
‘‘the true danger to religious belief lies, not in 
scientific inquiry, but in a too great readiness to 
sacrifice the claims of a living present to those of 
a dead past. Mr. Anderson would, we think, 
have succeeded in this endeavour if he had ela- 
borated his thoughts a little more than he has done, 
He has given us some strikingly suggestive matter, 
but the impression produced upon ofr own mind on 
reading it is that his work is rather a reéthing-out 
after truth than a full grasp of it. This attitude 
of mind is, however, so rare and so precious, that 
it is possible to learn more from it that from any 
dogmatic inferences or statements. Properly to 
exhibit the character of this work we should quote 
one or two of its brief discourses, instead of this 
we will give a few of ages that we have 
marked. Here are two f 
Feast ” :— | 


This Kingdom of Heaven, which is here likened 
unto a marriage feast,” what is it? the after life or 


after life, but the kingdom of righteousness in this life. 
There is nothing more remarkable than the way in which 
the religious world delights to put God and heaven as 
far off as possible, and this in spite of the words of 
Christ, which say, The Kingdom of Heaven is within 


y Both bad and good are gathered into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. So says Je as against the Pharisees, 
pietists, bigots and spi sifish, of His own day 
and of all days. 
This from the Prodigal Son“ 


So the doctrines of the schodlg ayé false. The Heavenly 
Father does not demand penance, atonement, bitter 
humiliation, He asks nothing~of the sort; only a re- 
turn of the heart and steps homeward, a coming back to 
one’s self, not a negation of self; he checks the self- 
humiliation ; and when the son is “ ret a great way off, 
his father bas compassion, falls upon his neck, and kisses 
him,” that is, God does this. Such is the l of 
Jesus. But the priests of the’ churches, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, close the door against this loving doc- 
trine. There must be a bl sacrifice, they say, a 
victim and years of penance. Then they will open the 
door for dod-just a little way. 


Wt from the Pharisee and the Publican :— 


ually 8 


t then, to sum up, is the moral of the story? It 

6uld appear to be this. Of the two, it is better to pe 

a sinner and know it, than to be a mere formal, re- 

spectable Church or chapel member and account 
one’s self a saint. 


Any one who, from our recommendation, may read 
this book will thank us for having recommended it, 
which we gratefully do. 

The Life of Samuel Hebich. By Two of his 
Fellow Labourers. Translated from the German by 
Colonel J. G. Haturpay. With a Preface by the 
Rev. G. T. Fox, M.A. (Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday.) Of all the Jaborious and useful men 
who have been sent out by the Basle Missionary 
Instituts, Samuel Hebich was one of the most 


strong individuality marked by plain and, to many, 


the result of the actual and long experience and 


such human interest. We are glad that Miss Mar- 


the “ Marriage 7accept it as it was written.” We are of the latter 


this life! Most assuredly and most evidently not the |. 


was its result, In this case the crime was overruled 


uncouth and unconventional manners. He liked to 
have his own way, and he always called a ‘‘ spade a 
spade, but he was full of aburningzeal for the exten- 
sion of the Gospel, which never left him from thetime 
that he consecrated himself to. God until the time 
of his death. He was the first German missionary 
to the East Indies—his field of work being mainly 
at Cannanore and the surrounding district. Here 
he laboured for a quarter of a century, from 1834 
onwards, and exercised a singularly powerful and 
extensive influence, not only over the natives, but 
over the British officers and soldiers. Many an 
old Indian will remember him, and many now living 
have cause to remember him with the most fervent 
gratitude. This record of his work is very care- 
fully and honestly compiled, and supplies a gap in 
the great historical record_of Christian missions. 
It is also an answer to those whosneer at missionary 
work and its results. Oanon Fox well calls atten- 
tion to this. The Christian Church is the richer for 
the knowledge of Hebich’s life, his boldness, his 
steadfastness, his self-denial, his proof of the living 
power of the living Gospel. | 


Grace. for Grace. Letters of the Rev. WILLIAM 

James, of Albany, U.S.A. With Introduction by. 
D. L. Moody. (Hodder and Stoughton.) These 
are unquestionably remarkable letters, but probably. 
the sentiment, sometimes, as it appears to us, itsome-’ 
whatimpulsively expressed, would not bear a logical 
examination. They were written toindividuals, and 
deal for the most part with certain unripe, doubting, 

or self-distrustful states.of Christian experience. 

There are cases in which they would be found emi- 

nently useful, for Mr. James was a skilled physician | 
for a diseased soul. We believe that some persons 
have found very unsound doctrine in this work ; we 
say, that to many it will bea helpful one. It is 


observation of 4 man whose godliness would stand 
the teat of any criticism. 

Eastern Life, Present and Past. By HArrier 
Martinsav. A New Edition, with Illustrations. 
(E. Moxon, Son, and Co.) The reissue of this 
favourite work of Eastern travel will be welcomed 
by hundreds of readers in préferer.ce to almost any, 
if not every, newer book of its class. It is a book— 
but, surely, all know this—which it is a simple de- 
light to read. Nothing written since it was first 
published, now thirty years ago, has equalled it in 
brightness and fulness, and nowhere does one get 
such a vivid picture of Eastern life written witb 


tineau has sent forth this new edition without 
alteration. There was hardly a necessity for giving 
even the reason for doing this. She has given more 
than one, but the best is that it is unquestionably 
still used as a companion in Eastern lands, ‘‘ while 
those who read it by the fireside are best pleased to 


class, and therefore thank Miss Martineau for re- 
sisting any and every temptation to re-set or re-cut 
a literary gem. 

Anna Ross. A Story for Children. By Grace 
KENNEDY. (Frederick Warne, &.) Miss 
Kennedy's style reminds us somewhat of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s, and this story is altogether such a one 
as that very popular authoress would have written. 
It is the story of a littlegirl who was left an orphan, 
She was to spend six months at one uncle’s house 
and six months at another, and at the end of the 
latter period to choose with whom she would 
remain. The first family are gay, fashionable, and 
rich, and are willing to adopt her. The second is 
that of a poor Presbyterian minister. The life in 
these two homes is described, and their distinctive 
moral influences well brought out. Which did 
Annie choose? Let the little children read her 
interesting story, and they will find, and also find 
the reason of her choice. 


Only Me. An Autobiography. By the author cf 
„Up to Fifteen,” o. (Religious Tract Society.) 
This is one of the most wholesome tales for boys 
that has lately come in our way, and that is 
saying a great deal. It tells of a crime arising from 
vicious companionship and moral weakness and what 


for good, our young hero being sent on board one 
of the reformatory training ships. The description 
of life on board the ship is extremely interesting, 
and we feel indebted to the author for the cheerful 
and hopeful picture of that life that is here pre- 
sented to us, for it is evidently a sketch from per- 
sonal knowledge. There are a good many young 
schoolboys who might be the better for reading 
Andrew’s autobiograbhy. 

The Story of the Robins, By Mrs, TRIMMER. 


eiiiitiént, He had many peculiarities of Character, | 


(Frederick Warne and Co.) This, is » delightful 
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edition of our delightful old favourite, and not an 
abri edition, but with every word of the ori- 
ginal and some capital coloured pictures into the 
bargain. It-has always been a mystery to us how 
Mrs, Trimmer could have managed to write a tale 
that has been so popular that still deserves 
to be popular. She not the sort of person one 
would have expected to do it, but she did it, and 
so probably did more good than in anything 
besides. This is one of the Home Circle 
Library.” | 

A Fine Old English Gentleman ; Tremplijſed in 
the Life and Character of Lord Collingwocd. By 
Wittuam Davies. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
Low, and Searle.) Thackeray’s character of Col- 
lingwood will- be remembered by all who have 
read the Four Georges, and it probably 
suggested this work. Mr. Davies has brought 
some literary skill to his subject, and 
a faculty for reflection of a rather uncommon 
order. He describes his work himself, not as a 
biography, bat as a ‘‘ biographical study,” and this 
is the correct description of it. All the materials 
of a most interesting biography are, however, here. 
The salient points of Collingwood’s life are described 
with accuracy and animation; and an extremely 
readable and suggestive book is the joint result of 
narrative and reflection. At the same.time Mr. 
Davies does not always think wisely, and here and 
there his pen runs loose and wild. Especially, for 
instance, when he contrasts what he considers to be 
these degenerate days with the days that produced 
a Collingwood, and whem he very pointedly sug- 
gests that we ought to have hung the First 

onaparte ud son as “we had caught him, When 
Mr. Davies has lived a little longer he will-learn— 
at least we hope so—to withhold such writing from 
print. Nevertheless he has done good service in 
giving us this portrait of à brave, dauntless, and 
self-sacrificing man, who served his country for 
years with little reward, and was always at her 
disposal in her times of greatest need. Such a man 
is worth looking at and thinking about at any time, 
but we have Collingwoods now, Mr. Davies notwith- 
standing, who are fighting foes quite as strong as 
the French. We shonld not wonder if some writer 
were to say, fifty years hence, that this time of the 
ninteenth century was its most heroic time. 

The Bible for Young People. Vol. II. From 
Moses to David. By Dr. R. Oort. (Williams and 
Norgste.) There can be no doubt that the idea of 
such a Bible for young people was a very good one. 
To afford a simple and easy way of satisfying an 
inquiring mind about the leading events of Sorip- 
ture history, and to get each in its true place, is an 
undertaking worthy of all encoursgement ; but it 
is open to the danger of falling between two tools 
of being too conservative or two advanced and 
rationalistio; and we are afraid that here and there 
this work goes tuo far in the latterdirection. Thus 
we take it as too specific a charge against the 
su to recommend the book to the bulk 
of those who wish a Bible for the young in our 


country. 


Let us beware of resting our religious convictions 
sent by God?” it ay be 8 
sen "it ma © was, 
“Did not God a certain measure o * 


for its religious pro Amongst all peoples and in 
all ages there hove Shen; dnd oat o 
though the which fails to their lot 
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than that f others to whom they serve *. bg 


et it is not different in kind, and is not supernatural. 
hat which is true and good commends itself by its 
ved, 


own excellence to the reason an ey 12 1 
who unites the of the truth to a love 
and who strives after 


4 1. this each 
‘ means one of us ma 
— God. 1 


revelations from 
There can be no doubt of the learning of these 
volumes, and as little of the rationalistic dogmatism 
which obtains throughout. In the above, for 
instance, special revelation is as distinctly denied 
as goncral revelation is dogmatically announced. 


— 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


a man of exceptional. literary r, as any one 
reading Man and Hie Dwelling Place” would 
know. His conversational power on philosophical! 
subjects was extraordinary, and there are peo le 
who have compared him, in this respect, to Cole- 
e. Mr, Hinton was one of the most celebrated 
aurists in England, and published a staodard work 
upon that branch of his profession. For many 
years he was a professor at Guy’s Hospital. He 
resigned the profession some time since, and has 
since devoted himself mainly, we believe, to lite- 
rary and philan ic work. 
‘He TEMPERANCE Pusiic-Hovste Experiment 
a marked success in Liverpool. The 


witnessed at these rooms any day when the work- 
men take dinner: Every inch of available space 
from the base of the house to the topmost floor is 


oc „If seats on the ordinary benches cannot 
bg obtained the elaine and even the floors are used 
for the purpose. Hundteds of working men—some 
smoking, some eating their homely food, and others 
reading the daily journals, but all furnished with 
their mug of steaming hot coffee or eR eh 
3 — The best evidence which can be afford 
of preciation of this movement by working 
men is 2 in geen 1 the 
manager rooms, who says that the average 
daily sale is 260 gallons of cocoa, twenty gallons of 
coffee, about five gallons of tea, 500 halfpenny buns, 
300 penny buns, buttered scones, and a propor- 
tionate quantity of bread, butter, and cheese—the 
daily Teceipts averaging more than 16/. So great 
has been the success of this movement that already 
branches of the institution have been opened in 
Bridgewater-street, near the Queens’ Dock, and also 
in the proximity of the Carrier’s Dock ; and the 
directors intends further enlarging the business 
by opening rooms in other parts of the town.” 
NoNcoNFORMIST BURIALS IN CHURCHYARDS.— 
Another illustration of- the need of amendment in 
the burial Jaw is reported. A few. days since a 
child who had not been baptized died at Milford, 
in Surrey, where the only burial-ground isthe 
churchyard. The father, who is a member of the 
Dissenting chapel in. the village, applied to the 
rector of the parish for the interment of the 


body, but was told chat though a grave might be 
dug for its reception, the burial service could not 
be read over it. The nearest cemetery is four 


miles away, and the expense of the funeral there 
would have been more than six times as much 
as in the parish graveyard. Under the circum- 


stances application was made to the Rev. 
J. Marsball, Congregational minister in the neigh- 
bouring town of Godalming, to perform the cere- 
mony. A spot waa se for the grave within a 
few feet of the wall which separates the church- 
yard at Milford from the public Here, on 
Friday last, the body: was interred, Mr, Marshall 
22 just outside the boundary and conducting 
the service in the way usual among Nonconformiete. 
Considerable irritation was created in the neigh- 
bourhood by the indi arising from the existing 
state of the law, but it is needless to say the service 
was conducted with the simple decorum and solem- 
nity befitting such an occasion. 
XTRAORDINARY CISE. A very extraordin 
case has transpifed this week, which leaves a 
respectable tradesman, one of our parish church- 
wardens, in prison, for what seems to us not only 
no offence, but an act done in furtherance of a great 
ublic 134 We allude to the case of Mr. 
illiam Gilbert, of Pitt-street, one of the church - 
wardens of St. Augustine, who having carried ont 
the wishes of the parish in concurrence with the 
town il and some public-spirited citizens in 
widening St. Augustine’s-street by the removal of part 
of thechurchyard, has brought upon himselfa penalty 
which costs him his ‘liberty. It seems that he 
committed sacrilege or desecration, and though not 
subjected to any of the terrible punishments which 
the ecclesiastical court has power to inflict on 
heretics, was sentenced to pay the costs of the suit, 
with which, morally, he was no more chargeable 
than the Norwich corporation, the parishioners of 
St. Augustine, or the public-spirited citizens afore- 
said. At the moment we are writing, our unfor- 
22 89 et hab in ser Gaol, 
suffering a great public wrong for having instru- 
mentally rendered a signal public — A few 
years ago St. Giles street, which in its former 
narrow state bad been a source of great inconve- 
nience and danger, was widened by a reduc- 
tion of the churchyard. None ot the magnates of 
this wealthy parish were committed to the gaol 
which crowns their street, but ecclesiastical ven- 
nce comes down upon one of the officers of the 
humbler parish: and, if the statement before us 
is correct, a still more invidious distinction is made 
in this case the brother church warden, the col - 
league in the act of desecration and a Churchman, 
is let go, whilst the unfortunate subject of this 
notice, a Dissenter, has to suffer the pains and 
penalties which Archdeacon Hopper has invoked 
upon him. It is worthy of note, that the plan of 
the improvements was pre by the city sur- 
veyor, who made a deviation to avoid interfering 
with the graves.— Norfolk News. 
CHRISTIANS IN InDIA.—The census returns show 
not quite 900,000 Christians in India, or less t 
one in 200 of the population ; and even of th 
some 250,000 ap to be Europeans, or to have 
European blood in their veins. About three-fifths 
of the Christians in India arein Madras, where, in 
addition to those in the native States, they number 


approaching 2 


/ 


are enrolled as Protestants. In Bombay there are 
126,000 Christians, forming less than 1 per cent. of 
the population. Nearly 83,000 of these are returned 
as Roman Catholics (chiefly the Indo-Portuguese) ; 
about 19,000 are described simply as native. con- 
verts, and 24,000 as Protestants, of whom four- 
fitths belong to the Church of England. In Bengal 
90 000 persons are described as Christians, again 
less than one per cent. of the population. There 
are several missions in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, but only about 3,000 native Christians 
are returned in the city itself. In Mysore there 
Are nearly 26,000 Christians, of whom 18,000 are 
„native; nine-tenths are Roman Catholics. Of 
the 2,400 Christians in the little State of Coorg, 
there are 2.000 ‘‘native,” and 1,900 of them are 
Roman Catholics. In Berar about 900 Christians 
are enumerated, but natives are not separated from 
Europeans or Eurasians. In British Burmah there 
are 52,000 Christians, or nearly two per cent. of the 
population. It is forty-five years since Rammohun 
a ee a society at Calcutta with the view of 
reclaiming Hindoos from idolatry and establishing 
a pure monotheism. In 1859 Keshub Chunder 
Sen was enrolled a member, and in 1866 he 


‘seceded from the me society, and formed 
€ 


a separate sect, called the Brahmo Somaj, or 
the — Somaj, as the members call themselves 
in the Bombay Presidency, where 221 were enume- 
rated. Very few persons returned themselves as 
Brahmos in Bengal, and only 92 in Calcutta, where 
there is said to be a considerable community of 
them. They are, however believed to have congre- 

ations in most of the districts. Speakiog of the 

residency of Madras, the census report notices 
that the ancient rulers of Western India are believed 
to have encouraged settlements of Persians or 
Manichœaus for centuries before the Portuguese 
established themselves on the coast, but under the 
rule of the latter the Syrian (or Nestorian) Church 
suffered great depression and persecution. Its 
disciples now flourish chiefly in Cochin and Tra- 
vancore, and in the south of Malabar, where there 
are 43,673 ‘‘ Nazaranies.” There are about 3,700 
Brahmin, and, perhaps, 3,000 Kshatriya Christians 
in Madras. 


Gleanings, 


—— > 


The man who undertook to walk against Time 
has given up. But Time is still going ahead. 

„Shure which is the entrance out?” asked an 
Irishman at a railway-station the other day. 

On Christmas Day, the annual ceremony of 
serving up a prodigious boar’s head on a silver 
salver was observed at Queen's College, Oxford. 

What is mind? No matter. What is matter ? 
Never mind. But whatis mind? Oh! it’s imma- 
terial. 

Peculating usually begins with speculating. It is 
the second stage of the same complaint, and usually 
proves fatal. 

„Mau, says Victor Hugo, was the conundrum 
of the eighteenth century; woman is the conun- 
drum of the nineteenth century. An American 
editor adds, We can’t guess her, but will never 
give her up. No, never.’ 

There is difficulty in finding a jury when an 
Indian comes before Umaha Court. One of the 
panel being asked if he had any prejudice, replied, 
No; only I've been chased by em, been in several 
battles with em, and would hang every jack of em 
at sight. — American Paper. 

J don't miss my church so much as you sup- 
pose,” said a lady to her minister, who had called 
upon her during her illness; for I make Betsy 
sit at the window as soon as the bells begin to 
chime, and tell me who are going to church and 
whether they have got anything new on.” 

A story is related in Tom Moore’s “‘ Diary” about 
John Kemble. He was performing one of his 
favourite parts at some country theatre, and was 
interrupted from time to time by the squalling of a 
child in the gallery, until at length, angered by this 
rival performance, Kemble walked with solemn 
steps to the front of the stage, and, addressing the 
audience in his most tragic tones, said, ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen—Unless the play is stopped the child 
cannot go on.” 

OUTSPOKEN. — Doctor,“ said a waggish 
parishioner to a sound, yet somewhat dull preacher, 
„I think I must have a pew nearer the pulpit than 
where I now have it.“ Why,” said his minister, 
‘can’t you hear well where you are?” Oh! 

es,” was the reply; ‘‘ but t ain't it. The 
act is, there are so many between me and the 
pulpit that by the time what you say gets back to 
where I am it is as flat as dishwater.’ 

An EnG.LisH CHRISTMAS From A FrENcH Porxt 
or View.—According to the Frenement, a Paris 
paper, one of the most charactetistic features of an 

uglish Christmas is the entertainment given to the 
small chimney-sweepers at midnight—an entertain- 
ment at which Her Majesty, the Zvenement says, 
generally presides in person, and the expenses of 
which she invariably pays, The small chimney- 
sweepers go wild with delight, and the repast con- 
siste of York hame, city puddings. cakes and porter. 
This entertainment to the rising generation of 
chimney-sweepers strikes the Hvenement as bein 
in „the natural order of things”; for what, i 
says, can be more appropriate in a country where 
everything is black, and where even the trees need 


i 


the brush of the chi y-sweeper, than to en- 
ache those who have fo important a part to play 
in the econonry of E 


iy goclety ? 
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A New Boxxxr.— Paris is going half-mad about a 
0 


new bonnet that has just made its appearance in the 
World of Fashion. Some people call it Bebe, some 
call it Quaker, and some call it coal-scuttle. It is 
neither Quaker nor coal-scuttle, though itisa little of 
both. It has a soft full crown, shaped like a High- 
lander’s cap, that is, sloping from the top down to 
the back cf the neck, where it is drawn in and 
finished off with a curtain. The front brim is plain, 
and in shape a miniature coal-scuttle. The brim, 
however, does not yet hide the cheeks (whatever it 
may hereafter do) nor the eyes. The inside of the 
brim is lined with a lighter shade to the exterior 
colour of the bonnet. And, besides this lining, it 
is secondly lined round the edge with a row of plaited 
tulle crape lisse. Feathers trim the outside, and over 
the crown is passed a wide riband, which is brought 
forward and tied on one side. This riband is quite 
separate from the bonnet, and is put on after the 
bonnet is placed on the head, just as a sash is tied 
round the waist. The idea is new, and, therefore, 
very successful. In materials, the bonnet is gene- 
rally composed of velvet for the outside, silk or 
satin, of a lighter shade, for the inside, tulle plait- 
ing for cap within the brim, and silk riband across 
the crown and strings. 

PuzzZLED PoEts.—Uottle, in his Life of Cole- 
ridge, relates the following. amusing incident :— 
J Jed the horse to the stable, when a fresh per- 
plexity arose. I removed the harness with diflfi- 
culty ; but after many strenuous attempts, I could 
not remove the collar. In despair, I called for 
assistance, when aid soon drew near. Mr. Words- 
worth brought his ingenuity into exercise; but 
after several unsuccessful efforts, he relinquished 
the achievement as a thing altogether impracticable. 
Mr. Coleridge now tried his hand, but showed no 
more grooming skill than his predecessor ; for, after 
twisting the poor horse’s neck almost to strangula- 
tion and the great danger of his eyes, he gave up 
the useless task, pronouncing that the horse’s head 
must have grown since the collar was put on; for 
he said it was a 8 impossibility for such a 
huge os frontis to pass through so narrow a collar. 
Just at this instant a servant girl came near, and, 
understanding the cause of our consternation, 
‘La,’ said she, ‘you don’t go about the work in 
right way. You should do like this’; when, 
turning the collar upside down, she slipped it off 
in a moment, to our great humiliation and won- 
derment, each satisfied afresh. that there were 
heights of knowledge in the world to which we 
had not yet attained.” 


| 5,000,000 
(five million) packages of 
F{ORNIMAN’s PURE TEA 


were sold last year by their 
Agents. ThisTeais recommended 
for Great Strength, delicious 
flavour, and real Cheapness. 


3,248 Acrxts—Chemists, Confectioners, &c., in 


22 town sell HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, in PACKETS 
only. | 


THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
dially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 


voice. For these symptoms use —— in the form of 


jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confectidis, being in 
proximity to the glands at the woment they are excited by 
the act of sutking, becomes 3 healing. 6d. and 18. 
boxes (by post 8 or 15 stamps), and tins, 1s. 6d., labelled, 
James Epps and Co,, — agg Chemists, 48, 
Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 
Ho.Loway’s OINTMENT AND PILLs.—Multitudes suf- 
fering under a complication of disorders might obtain relief 
through these healing and ee which should 
be employed without a day’s delay. When the weather is variable, 
and colds and, influenzas are prevalent, this Ointment well 
rubbed 2 the throat and chest gives the test ease and 
checks all tendency to inflammation in the Jungs and other 
orgenus. The Pills assist the curative power of the Ointment, 
inasmuch as they purify the blood, and 80 quicken its circula- 
tion that congestion is rendered almost impossible. Hollo- 
way’s treatment deals successfully, too, with that very trou- 
dlesome and often tedious ailment, ind:gestion, which is the 
bane of thousands from overwork and fast living in the 
present day. 
Wirz your Feet.—The best Cocoa-nut Mats and 
Matting are made by Treloar and Sons, 69, Ludgate-hill. 
THE Harr.—For 40 years Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s WoRLp’s 


Hater ResTorer has received the commendation and favour-| . 


of the public, It has acquired the highest place that can be 
obtained for any moderate enterprise, and contributed to the 
“adornment. of tens of thousands of „ who have the 
proof of its serviceable character. I Lad pera renew 
and restore the original and natural colour of grey, white, and 
faded Hair. It will strengthen and invigorate the Hair, stop 
ita talling, and induce a healthy and luxuriant growth. No 
other preparation can produce the same beneficial result 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, in large bottles, 6s, 
Depot. 114 and 116, Southampton-row, London. 
Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.—This most celebrated and 


delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irisb 


Whiskies, in quality uurivalled, ectly pure, 
wholesome * the finest — 1 1 . N * 1 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.“ 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-st., W. 
ASTHMA AND MALADIES OF THE CHEST AND LUNGS. 
~Biade’s Auti-Asthmatic Cigarettes, after many careful 
trials, and found to be safe, efficient, and agreeable, are pre- 
scribed at the Brompton and Victoria park Hospitals, and 
by many other eminent 2 in the United kingdom, 
— and on the 4 They afford instant reliet 
| 2 paroxysms may be), in e 
aud Phage Pry ag hg — Bottles . Od, 4rd 
om Blade, 118, Long-acre, London, and all 


and lls,— 
Chemists, 
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‘Births, Marriagez, ind Deaths, 


(A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 
: | BIRTHS, 

SAVILLE.--Dec. 21, at Birmingham, the wife of Rev. 
Alfred T. Saville, London Missionary Society, of a son. 
GODDAKD.—Dec. 26, at Ipswich, the wife of Mr. D. Ford 
Goddard, prematurely, of a daughter. : 
MARRIAGES, 
MAUDE—MABBS.— Dee. 18, at Hackney, by the Rev. 
W. J. Unwin, LL.D., William Maude, late of Birkenhead, 
je * hia, second daughter of the late Mr. Robert Mabbs, 

of Islington. ) 

NEWNES—HILLTARD.— Dec. 23, at the C ronal 


ongregatio 
Church, Darlington, by 3 Rev. J. M. Newnes (tather of | . 


the bridegroont), Manchester, to Priscilla 


ewnes, | 
Jenny, youngest daughter of the“ late Rev. James Hil- 


yard, Leicester, 
DEATHS, 


HINTON.—Dec, 16, at St. Michaels, Aores, aged 54, 


James Hinton, M R. C. S., late of Savile-row. 
ECCLES.— Dec. 19, at Tne Elms, Lewer Darwen, Lanca- 
shire, aged 37, Richard Eccles, jun., B.A., third son of 
Thomas Eccles, Darweu Bank, Torquay. 
GODDAMKD.— Dee 27, at Ipswich, the infant daughter of 
‘Mr. D. Ford Goddard. ; 


DyzInG aT Homse.—Jupson’s Dyzs are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers,’ scarfs, lace, bra:d 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and stationers | 


Adbertisements, 


7 THEOLOGICAL REVIEW : a Quarterly, 


Journal of * * es Thought and Life. Edited by 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s, 6d. Ten Shillings per 


annum, post free. 
JANUARY, 1876, 

1.. Hilgenfeld’s Introduction to the New Testament.— II.; 
by Philip H. Wicksteed, M. A.—2. Dale on the Atonement ; 
A John Gordon — 3. Methodiem smce Wesley.—II.; by 

illiam Biune.— 4. Lite of Bishop Gray; by C. Kegan 
Paul, M.A.—5. Hook’s Laud; by Alexander Gordon, M. A., 
— 6. The Central Ideas of Semitic aud of Aryan Faith; b 
F. R. Conder.—7. Summary of Ecclesis ELveuts.—8. 
Notices of Books. — Note un Immortal. ty aud Rehgion. 
Wilams and A 14, Henrietta - street, Covent-garden, 

London ; and 20, South Frederick: street, Edinburgh. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— Civil En- 
Pupil.— An Eugineer in charge of impor- 

tant Railway Works now in eourse of construction in the 
Midland Counties will, after Christmas, have a VACANCY 
for a well-educated, intelligent Youth as PUPIL. For 
terms, apply to Engineer, care of H. Hayne, 148, Arkwright 
street, Nottingham, 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS BXOEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.—A 


pply at 
the Office of the Brrkseck Buitpine Socisry, 20 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 


for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening, 


urposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
Las SocigtTy, 29 80, Sodthampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. | 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 
INTEREST. ' 

Apply at the Office of the Birxseck BAx E. All sums 
caer, £50 Pa pee wee 28 4 — — 
opened similar to ordinary Bankers. ue-books su j 
Bu lish and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 2 
and Advances thereon. ö 
Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, an 

on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o’clock. 

' Pamphlet containing full particulars may be obtained post free 

on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCEOFT, Manager. 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


BENNETT, 


7 


3 W AT CHES GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, - 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 
JOHN BENNETT, having 


CLOCKS 


JOHN BENNETT. WATCH and CLOCK 


MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


has passed or prepared Pupils for the Senior Cambridge 

Examination. a — = rred.— Address, stating 
iculars, to Delta, care of Messrs. Relfe, Bros., 6, 

harterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. c 


ORTH LONDON, or UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE HOSPITAL. 

The COMMITTEE earnestly APPEAL for PECU- 
NIARY ASSISTANCE to. meet the ordinary current 
ex of the winter season. 

reliable income is little more than half the annual 
expenditure. 

ankers—Mesers. Coutts and Co., Strand, and Messrs. 

bard-street ; Sir Samuel Scott, 


„ J. KELLY, R. N., Secretary. 
_ _Gower-street, December, 1875. 


ELECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 
(AW AES CHAIN - BANDS, _ BELTS, 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 


Approved the Academ Medicine of Paris and other 
Metioat eet England 4 abroad. 


gg | standard w 

King, M.D., Clinical Professor of Ob- 
These chains are very useful in many Nervous Disorders: 
“ Muscular Debility Aphonia | Rheumatism si 


“ Hemiplegia Epileps Dyspepsia 
“ Paralysis Torpid Liver Paralysis (Bladder)” 
“ Central Paralysis Asthma horea vi 
“ 2 Paralysis Amenorrhœa Impotency 1 
2 i Dysmenorrhcea Writer’s Cramp ” 
“ Sciatica inal Irritation {Hysterical Cramps” 
“stiff Joints ervous Debility | and Cou . 
Hysteria i Loss of Smell! 


Hysteric Paralysis|Deatness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, &. 
For further information and price list apply to 

I. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 

MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY. 


BRITISH GUARDIAN LIFE, BANKING AND BUILDING ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Lmrr xp), 


GARRICK STREET, W. o., LONDON, 


EstTABLISHED 1869. * : 


Authorised Capital, £250,000, Shares of £1 each, paid in Four Quarterly Instalments. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES.—Fifty per cent. of the Premiums paid upon the whole Life Policies is invested in 


the names of Trustees in British Government Securities. 
of the Assurer. ) 


BANKING ASSURANCE.—Thirty per cent. of the second and following Premiums paid is the Banking Account 


BUILDING ASSURANCE BRANCH.—Exampte.—A person by paying the Annual Premium of £33 10s., oan 


terest, in lieu of his Assurance, 


to himself £500 (vis, 13 years after entry,, or to his representatives im 
liey has been in existence for one year, have from the Cempany, upon security of the deeds, the sum of 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH ASSURANCE.—To provide sgainst Death resulting from Accident of any kind within 


being the first and final payment, 


tentation Fund is provided ui case of temporary disable 
the Assurer. 


at par, 


* 


oe 


all 


MINISTERS OF RELIGION.—A special system of Assurance for Ministers of all 


twenty-one days ot the occurrence upon payment of a single premium, at the rate of One per Cent. of the sum assured, 


ations, by which a Sus- 


meut, and an Annuity to commence at an early age at the option of 


REDUCTION OF DEBT on Places of Worship on a new and advantageous system. 


SHARES,—MINIMUM INTEREST at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum is allowed on the paid-up Capital of the 
Company, and a bonus of 20 per cent. of the Profits will be divided every three years, 20,000 more only will be issued 


45 Nhe only Company based upon the above principles. 


- 
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Principals—Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B.INGHAM and the 


The Byatem of” 
a and interest <7 vitality are ab the characteristics 


ae 


1 SE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
GROXDON, dnn Head Master ROBERT ö — M. A., LL. B., 


is based upon a modern boys are ared for commercial life, 
2 a es e and the Universit 


are trained by New dormitories and a dining-hall 
in Music is thorough and effective, and having been — added to the premises, a few additional 
to its study by the combination 3 can be pine oo The health and comfort of delicate 


practical acgyire- | the H 


HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS scHooL,| PFTCHBRORY | HO ‘SE ScHooL,| 


ST. LEONARD’S-ON 


Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 
The School N of “ey go Middle, and Preparatory 


Universities. The junior classes 


or e I to Mrs. Duff, the Lady Principal, or 
School duties will be resumed Jan. 17. 


lly rad beaithily situated on gravelly 


laymen, 
— N N waa on application. 


in THURSDAY, January 27. 


L.—¥ 


Hv HOUSE SCHOOL, 


on h d and overlooks the Crystal E, near OXFORD. 
. cei The success of this School for Thirty-five years arises from 
Congregational ministers and the fact that —— paid to subje Niki, Arith 


K U to ithe 1 
in all parte of England. 


1 N. Na 55 ‘| 1 BE : arsh are assisted by seven resident 
3 A 10 50 ERS. 12 Masters, one French Master, aud Two Lady 
(olikerine not. BELPER. C ave 1 “HOUSE. We ue UXBRIDGE, 
Frage Fs ANTHONY, 4 1 — HU HUNT and GATT ER. 
(Assisted hy T we Bendent Masters.) Thorou religious sound and liberal ede- edu- 
Two Senior 22 — rior Candidates 898 e tit Guiness 
ore neat Cami E Fra =. ar kites 


TERM 1 THURSDAY, vary 16th. 


as 


2 den 1 
. — 


DUCATION for YOUNG’ 
SOUTHSIDE ROUSE, WESTON-8U! 


i 


‘anne ! 


CONGREGATIONAL 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 
MIDDLESEX 


Heap Master— 
RICHARD 2 A de 


Ne . he 
3 


oto and 


: 


STA 
‘JAMES A, H. MURRAY, Boy, ; 
F. ELS, Member of of 


| 5 


Trinity Hall, 
1. . 0 0 . | 


Assistant Examiner in Englih ia 
B.A. 
Cg i Gant. ont Cont, 


1 Rrzibnur- Mus Cook k. 
The MICHAELMAS RM commenced uURSDAY, 


“ Be 23rd. 
Prospectuses and 


Bead Masi at Ni oes , 


NEW © COLLEGE. SCHOOL 
Inclusive terms for Parlour Boarders, 50 Guineas per annum. 


LEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, MA, (Lon- (Lon- 
Aae Gold. Medaliat in 123 


ROMSEY, HAMPS 


Principal Rev. J. SHERRATT. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


THE LONDON AND GENERAL 
PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874.) 
Shares, £40. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 1s. 
per Share. | 
OFFICES: 387, STRAND, W.C. 
CnairMan: THOMAS HUGHES, Esq, d. C. 
ViCE-PRESIDENTS: 


The Pron Hon. the Earl of | Frederick Harrison, Esq, 
Vernon Lushington, Esq, 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P.] W. Evan Franks, Esq. 


Large or Small Sums received on Deposit, Repayable at 
short notices. Shares may be taken at any time. No back 
Soo Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Id Security on reduced terms, vis. 


Capital and Interest repaid in 10 years £1 3 7 monthly. 
01 


” 39 3 I 92 


2 ” ” | „ 0 18 4 75 
Managing Director, W. R. SELWAV. 


R N 1 U iA L 
INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 1874. 
Established 1851. Incorporated. 
N received daily at 33 per cent., suhject to one 
notice for withdrawal. 

Nader Shares issued daily at 4 per cent. interest payable 
Half-yearly, and Shares withdrawable at one week. 

Subscription Shares payable monthly, quarterly, or yearly. 
‘Advances promptly made upon Houses and Lands. 

Agents wanted in unrepresented localities, 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


Orriczs, 16, New BRIDGE Street, Lonpox. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Great Novelty—The GEOLOGICAL PIANO or 

MUSICAL STONES, to be heard here only. Popular airs 

played daily, by the Discoverer, M. Honore BaubRx. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC IN STITUTION.— — 
New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. Damer Cape, 
The TRUE STORY of PUNCH and JUDY, with songs 
and scenic effects— FLAMES and FLARES, by Prof. 
Gardner.—The PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT to “om 
by Mr. J. L. King. Many other Entertainments. O 
from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission to the whole, 1s. — 
times, &c., see programme. 


fas Micse— MI and OOOKE.—EGYPTIAN 


lassica, late Andrew’s Scholar 

Senior ics of 

College, London, Fellow of University College, 
SECOND er al 


Ie: SHAW, Esq. B-A., (London ) Firat in the First 
in Classical Honours st irat and Second B. A. 


and 
Universi 
London. 


ASSISTED BY NINE ( OTHER MASTERS. 


Mander 
Tenable for ‘three years at the Oxford, ‘Cambridge, or 
Lendon Universities. 


or Prospectus and information as to Scholarsbips, &c., 
iy to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip Nowe, 
W te th 8 , Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


WINTER TERM, from Jan. 16 to Apri 15. 
A letgé Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises, N 


Le LIFE ee, r. 
FLEET STREET, LON 


780 
ber last ..,...... 10 
Baran Bonus — years ** 


especially caded to the new and 
reduced) rates of premium recently ad 9 fri office. 

The rates for young lives will be tetas lower 
than heretofore. N 


PP iy of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
DRAFTS Saeed teen Adelaide and the — tonne 
2 — ills negotiated and 


1 . 1 terms, oy at the Offices, No. 54, Old Broad-street, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
ye tag and * Meson FIRE 


i74, Kine Wan HENRY ASTE, 
2 Chief Gen 78 an 78 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 77 


Provide against the losses that follow 
ei taking u Policy 


Against n of ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY PASSENG! GERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


The oldest and Accidental Assurance C 
Hon. A. Kinnarrp, M. P., eae Compeny, : 


PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000, 
Bonus allowed to Insurcrs of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the 2 Stations, the Local 


64 CoRnuHILL, and 10, —— TE Lonpon, 


— — 


- 


* B 


LARGE HALL. — Daily at 3 and 8 o’clock. Admis- 
sion 58., 3s., 28., 16.—In addition to the other novelties has 
recently been added the extraordinary feat of Mr. Maskelyne 
floating his own body over the heads of the audience in the 
middle of the hall, and as high as the lofty dome.—W. 
Morton, Manager. 


COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION e for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other vements, and — Values 
— for every ot Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


(ENTLEMEN desirous of avin their Linens 
— to perfection should supply their Laundresses 


60 ; 99 
GLENFIELD. STARCH, 
Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 
BORWICK’S | 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER 


has been awarded | 
. THREE MEDALS 


n of 


REIDEN Backs MACASSARINE OIL.— 
A most invaluable tion for Strengthening, Beau- 


tifying, and Preserving Hair. Price ls. per Bottle, or 


Dee a DINE. 


marvellons preparation om 2 few appli- 
W — a SOFT, WHITE AND.” 6d. jar, of all 
chemists and perfumers. None eg labelled 


Breidenbach Co.’s, 1578, New Bond-street.” Sole address. 
RELIEF FROM ROUGE | IN TEN MINUTES. ’ 


HAYMAR'S BALSAM OF HOREHOUND 


the most certain and speedy remedy for all Disorders of 


: the Chest and sb In Asthma Consumption, Bron- 


chitis, Coughs, In —1 — 9 of Breathing, Spitting of 
Liao Hooping Cough 2 of Varco, K, this 
Balsam gives ins — 1 relief, and if esp persevered 
with scarcely ever fails to effect ct 8 cure, It has now 
been tried for many years, has an lished reputation, and 
many thousands have been benefited by 2382 It has a 
most pleasant taste. 1 
— B Andon May 


58 
Be 
Fe 
8 
= 
8 


tive, but the Balsam has quite poche: — * she is now quite 
strong. I have recommended you dozens of customers, and 
all have been pleased with it.—I am, yours, o., 

Mr. Hayman, Chemist. H. B. WEBSTER. 


Immediately it is taken, coughing ceases, restlessness is gone, 
and eee No iad who has ever tried it 


WHOLESALE AGE 
Sold in London by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand ; 3 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


| | and Son, 150, Oxford-street’® Hooper, London Bridge ; 
Sutton and Co.; Barclay and Sons, London. 


it is invaluable, as children are fond of it and take it eagerly. 


WQ 


8 
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Harmoniums, 
Wade Pianofortes, 


of all kinds. od 
Nay Londos Firs American Organs. 
DAWES’ PATENT MELODY HARMONIUMS, 


any London Firm 
(The best substitute for the Organ.) 
As supplied to Her Majesty and H. R. H. ti Princess Louise. 


These fine-toned Instruments are now manufactured in 
Germany. They possess a clear and distinct additional 
me! also a Sub-Bass ur Pedal note in addi- 
tion to the chords usually played. The Oak Instruments are 

and constructed for Places of Worship. 


’ The e hey ts Harmoniums (manufactured in Germany) 


possess A round uality of tone, the construction 
also is of ie * “best materials Prices “— 10 
guineas to liberal discount made on in- 
struments to Ministers, Chapeis, Schools, &e , by 


8. KING, MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIRE 
a (Lists Post-free. 
| WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free. 
Jauss Simmons, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine. 

% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 

November, 1874. 


OS. B. WINCKWORTH and Co., Wine, 
Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 41, 1 


Portman-square, W., and 46a, Fulham- W. 
blished 1850. JOHN JAMESON’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY, 17s. and 21s. per gallon ; 2s. 10d. and 3s. 6d. 


per bottle. 


HOS. B. WINCK WORTH and Co., 41, Baker. 
street, Portman-square, and 46a, Fulham-road. 
Pure COGNAC BRANDY, 2ls. per gallon, 3s. 6d. per 


Older Landed COGNAC, 20s., 306., and 36s. per gallon. 


OS. B. WINCK WORTH and Co., 41, Baker- 
street, Portman-squere, and 46a, Fulham-road. 
Good Sound CLARETS from 12s. t 423, per dosen. 


Champagne, 30s. to 48s. Leading brands at lowest market 
quotations. - 


OS. B. WINCK WORTH and Co., 41, Baker- 

street, Portman-square, and 46a, Fulham-road.— 
PORTS—Dow’s, Sandeman’s, I. N Alex. Webber's 
and Cockburn’s, A variety of fine Wines, in wood and 
bottle, from 30s. per dosen. | 


ry Hos. B. WINCK WORTH and Co.’s WINES, 
SPIRITS, and LIQUEURS are delivered free to all 
rts of London, snd to all railway stations in England. 
Detailed lists on application. 
41, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W., and 46a, 
Fulham- road, S. W. 


The Marvellous Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all 
Chest Affections. 


PECTORIN E. 


Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, at 18. Id., 28. 9d., 4s, 6d., 
| and 11s. each, 


Sent by Propri- tors upon receipt of Stamps. 
From Rev. J. STONEHOUSE, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, 
N ottingham. 


August, 1874, 
Dear Sir,—I can strongly recommend your Pectorine as an 
invaluable Cough Remedy. I have given it a fair trial in my 
own family, and have also supplied it to s suffering 
from Cough in my parish, and in every ins it has given 
immediate relief. In some: cases, after ing slecpless 
nights, one or two doses of the Pectorine have h.d such a 
effect that persons have got a good night’s rest, and the 
has speedily disappeared. 
Mr. A. ROLFE, st. Ann’s Square, Manchester, 
Says: “Your Pectorine is superior to any medicine I have 
ever tried for Coughs or Colds,” 
: cures the worst forms of Coughs and Colds. 
cures Hoarseness. 
gives immediate relief in Bronchitis. 
3 is the best Medicine for Asthma, 
PECTO cures Whooping Cough. 
will cure a troublesome tickling Cough. 
PECTORINE isinvaluablein the Early Stages of Consumption 
PEOTORINE relicves all Affections of the Chest, Lungs, 


Prepared only by SMITH & CLARKE, 
Manufacturing Chemists, Park Street, Lincoln. 
„„ Vice-Chancellor Sir C. Hall ted a perpetual iu- 


with costs, against F. Mason, Chemist, Rotherham, 
for using the word “ Pectorine.” 1 


OO PING COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation, An Effectual Cure without Internal 


ouly known safe and perfect 


Bole Wholesale Agent, Edwa . 28. Old Cha Bold 
0 wards, 38. n 
at 4s. per bottle by Chemists. 192 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


ail. 


j 
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H= and SON, 195 t0 198, TOTTENHAM. 
COURT ROAD. 


H and SON’S CATALOGUE, with Prices 
0 


BEDSTEADS,, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL and SON, 195 to 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 34s.; Wallsend—Class B, 30s.; Best Inland, 31s.; 
Inland, Class B, 28s. Best Coke, 21s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. | 


Gua 


O A L 8.—LEA£ and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; Wallsend Seconds, 33s. ; 
best Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, 3ls.; best Stafford, 30s. ; 
new Silkstone, 29s.; Derby Bright, 28s.; Barnsley, 28s. ; 
Kitchen, 26s.; Hartley, 25s.; Cobbles, 24s. ; Nuts, 24s.; 
Steam, 23s.; Coke, 19s. per; 12 sacks. Cash, Screened. 
Depots, ot ge and Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beau- 
voir Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great Northern Railway 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and South Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5, Wharves, Reyent’s Park-basiv, N.W. 


HURCH, CHAPEL, and SCHOOL STOVES. 
The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE for burning 
coke or coal, a close stove, in five sizes, 60a., 70s., 80s., 105s., 
140s., is cheap in cost, cheap in consumption of fuel, will last 
for years, is easily repaired, and powerful in its heating capa- 
city. Hundreds are now in use and universally approved. 
DEANE and Co. have all sizes on sale; also Gurney and 
Gill Stoves, and Gas Stoves requiring no flue, feur burners, 
50s.. Prospectuses post free. Hot-waler Apparatus supplied 
and fitted, Estimates given. 


DEANE and Co., (46, King Tz. B. h 10 NDON-BRIDGE 
stabli D. 1700. 


ARMING of CHURCHES, Chapels, Schools, 
Workshops, Private and Public Buildings. Guaran- 

teed for five years. Mr. JOSEPH TRUSWELL’S new 
and improved HOT-AIR HEATING APPARATUS, to be 
fixed above or below the floor. Warranted to heat to 65 
in frosty weather. For Prospectuses and other in- 

— send to Joseph Trusswell, 152, Sutherland-road, 

e 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 

wit a i ‘ 
sole mater 8. GHREWSCURY, SF 5d Bale EC. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road. S. W. 


——" 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
Id. Packets; 6d., 18., 1s. 6d., and 2s, Tins. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Bottles, Gd., ls , and 28. each. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE in the WORLD. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 
Bottles, ls., ls. 14d., 28., and 28. 3d. each. 
THE BEST TONIC YET INTRODUCED. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO., Leeds. 


AR. HASSALL’S FOOD, for IN. 

FANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 

The pest and most NourisHING of all INFanTs’ and 
IxvALIps' Foops, which have hitherto been brought before 
the Public; it contains EVERY REQUISITE for the full and 


‘healthy support and development of the.body, and is toa 


considerable extent SzLr-DigesTive. Recommended by 
the Medical Press and Faculty, Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 15s., and 288. 


each. 
A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, M. D., on the Ali- 
mentation of Infants, Children, and Invalids, can be had 
post free on application from the Manufacturers, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


bye beets CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 

immediate relief in Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Diarrhea, Cholera, Ke. Price 13 Id., 28. 9d., and 
46. Gd. A Surgeon writes —“ 1 have found Towle’s Chlero- 
dyne to relieve more pain and cause more ie than any other 
medicine” Also, TOWLE’S CHLORODYNE JUJUBES 
and LOZENGES, Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester. 
ls. Packet per Post, 3 


WASHING 


FOR HOUSE, 


CARDEN, SPADES. 
DAIRY. & BAKES. 


WA MOWERS 


8 
SAOFEVLAYAAKE, Ox WES. 
cc 

EVERY SIZE. 


APPS 64 g. 


P 
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TO EXHIBITORS, Exo. 


ISSOLVING VIEW AP PARATUS.—Before 

purchasing see HUGHES'S BI-CYLINDRICaL 

LANTERNS, fitted with the Silber Light. By Royal 
Letters patent, A set for £7 7s. 

The most ingenious, portable, and exquisite Lanterns out. 
A great 110 Universally admired by eminent scientific 
men. Should be seen. 
oa he Educational Set, 3}-inch complete, with Dissolver, 

A fine Series of over 7,000 Slides, of all parts of the world, 
Livingstoue’s Travels, Scripture, Temperance, aud other 
pe Also, New Lecture Set of the Arctic Expedition, with 
effects, 

Photographs, nicely coloured, 2s. each; Comic Slipping 
32 Is, 2U.; Levers, 3s, 6d.; Chromatropes, 88. 6d. A 

inch, 

Buy of the maker, cheapest and best in England. Sce 
Testimonials. Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post free, 6d 
W. C. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 151, Hoxton- 
street, N., London, 
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Purveyors te the Queen, SOHQ - SQUARE 
LONDON, direct agtention to the following 
of their manufacture, which always bear their 


and address on the labels. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR 


APT. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
err and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
es, 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 


POTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars. 


OOK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 
| 8 JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
1 — from fresh Fruit and with refined 
ugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. x, 


NLAVOURING ESSENORS, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits aad Spices, „ Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 


Grocers, Chemists, and 1 Warehousemen 
throughout the world. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, S., 50, 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
“ULSTERS.”’ 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


The t and growing demand 
for these substantial and impressive 
Coats is incontrovertible evidence 
of their value. They are now ready 
(or to order) in the utmost variety, 
and the REAL IRISH FRIEZ 
ULSTERS (as exhibited by Samuel 
Brothers at the international Exhi- 
bition) can be obtained from no 
other firm. For wearing qualities 
these garments are unsurpassed and 
invaluable during the coming season. 

50, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


The CHESTERFIELD and 
ALBION OVERCOATS, solely 
produced by Samuel Brothers, are 
unsurpassed for comfort, while 
inimitable in fit and fashionable 
appearance. For Walking, Riding, 
Travelling ; for Town or Country; 
for Rain, Cold, or Hard Weather, 
the NEW OVERCOATS will be 
fouud highly serviceable and de- 
cidedly conducive to health. They 
are elegant in style aud not oppres- 


sive in 1771007 
50, LUDGATE HILL, E.. 


The extreme durability of Samuel 
Brothers’ “ WEAR-RESISTING 
FABRICS,” and their impervious- 
ness to the assaults of inclement 
weather, render these suits most 
attractive and welcome to all whose 
business or pleasure leads them to 
journey long distances, Better 
protectors against incidental colds 
or chest complaints need not be 
desired, as the woollen tabrics are 
thoroughly warm to the body, with- 
out being unnecessarily restrictive. 

50, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ PRICE LIST. 

GENTLEMEN’S SUITS F 6 H I 

36 42s, | 50s | 59s | 75s. | Sls. | Sis. | 1 110s 
GENTLEMEN’S OVERCOATS (in Nine Classes). 


ABO D|E FG HII 
218. | 288. 838. 425. 50s. | 558. 65s, | 70s. | Sis. 
-GENTLEMEN’S “ ULSTERS * (in Nine Classes). 


A|B\C|D|E\F\G|)H|I 


308. | 5 508 | 60s, | 708. 758. 848. | 90s, | 100s 
“THE NEW ILLUStRATED BOOK OF FASHIONS 
Contains 45 Portraits of Boy Princes of Kurope, Eminent 
Statesmen, and Merchant Princes, illustrating the newest 
and most gentiemanly styles of costume. Price d., or gratis 
to customers, Patterns and Guides 80 Self-Measurement 
* free. SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill, 
ndon, E. C. 


“Ulsters.” 


Qvercoats. 


oN 


Travelling 
Suits. 


4 


& 


ee 
[At KEITH, PROWSE, 
‘Cheapeid 


* 


N — ̃— — . ——— 
Man BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 
M KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. direct Importers, 


1822 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Dec. 29, 1875. 
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n=. } f 

ey ROYAL -PIANOFORTE and HARMO- 
_NIUM SALOON.—KKITH, PROWSE, and CO.. 
the rebuilding and en'ergement of then 
buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of 
armonin 


5 OFORTES, d Ameri Organs 
| and American ; 
8 
compass, neas ineas, the ch rongest, 
— 2 fi t n yet produced ; Seo their new 
grand iron obli ue, frame of iron, equal in power and rich- 
ness of tone to a drawing-room grand, price nens. 
City Depot for Mason aud Hamlin’s American Organs, No 
48, Cneapside, 18 guineas to 150 guineas, and for Alexandré’s 
Gold Medal Harmoniums, 4 guineas to 100 guiness. 


Fun —The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 
| ), lor beauty and volume of tone unsurpa:sed, 
3 guineas and 7 guineas, Also Rudall and Co. Prise 
edal FI new and seeond-hand. A great va iety of 
utes of all fin , 1 gninea to 25 guineas. 

d Co.’s Manufactory, 48, 


really fine, well-tuned instruments, 2 

boxes, with all the recent im- 
provements, from £4 to £250, Buyers are requested before 
purchasing to visit the new saloons, especially d to the 
sale of these enchanting i which for quality have 
no equal.— Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, 
No. 48,Cheapside.— Barrel Pianofortes, 16, 18, and 90 guineas. 


ANJOES.—The New Cheapside Model is the 
best. Machine head, covered back, &c., 5 guineas ; 

other models, 1 to 12 guineas. The new scale for pasting on 
the fingerboard, 6¢., nett. The new [nstruction Book, with 
full direct ons for learning the B aud a large collection 
of airs, songs, &c,, 68. nett-—-KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
48, Cheapside. importers of strings from Italy. 


100 GUINEA ORGAN. 


som BEALE and SONS beg to call attention 
to their 100 Guinea coustructed with all the 

latest improvements, and of the highest class of workmanship, 

in handsome case with richly illuminated front pipes. 
Estimates for larger instruments forwarded on application 


to | 
JOHN BEALE and SONY Organ Works, Bridgewater, 


Established 1837. : : 
A sketch of the above on receipt of seven stamps. 


FOR PUDDINGS, BLANG-MANGE, Ac. &c. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
EVERY PACKET BEARS THE SIGNATURES, 


ute, etn Men 


ASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT - MATS, 

CARPELS, CLUNY TAPESTRY, and other 
DAMASBKS, 

THOMAS BROWN AND SON, 

CHURCH FURNISHERS, 
14, Als rar Street, MANCHESTER, 

Are paying special attention to the Furnishing of Churches, 
and invite applications for Samples and Estimates, snd as 
T. B. and Sou’a Establishment is situated in the centre of 
the manufacturing district, they can offer many advantages 
in prices of goods, low rates of carriage, &c. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR 


ee | modern science peints to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as 1h tte toned. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
— I have repeatedly rved how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, aad Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise stren ing treatweut for this disease.” 

This medicine, which ie free from opium aud squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, lufluensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas, K. Crosby, 


hemist, Sc 

% Invalide should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis. 
eases of the and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 2 

DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 

ing sale tl t the United Kingdom and the 

British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strenxtheuing and restorative pro 
parties. Hence their invariable success iu the velief aud cure 
ot Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Cousun „ Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases uf the Nervous System, 
whether * from sedentary mode of life, unbealthy 
22 ubrious climate, or other cause whatsvever, 

Tue Oriental Pilla are sold iv boxes at Is. IId. and 4s. ic! 
cach. The Solet Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. aud 1 Ie. end“. 
Both te ve cbtemed of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to preserve bealth aud thus prolong lite 
s! ould read Dr. Kovke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or Haudy Guide- 
to Domestie Medicine, which can be had gratis ſrom apy 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scar bh. Con 
cervilig this 
observed :— It will be an incalculabl 
who can read and think.” 


k. the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
C ooon to every Ferrer 


two 
LEN 


No “MORE PILLS or OTHER DRUGS. 


Any invalid can cure himself, without medicine, incon- 
renibence, Cee by living 08 DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 
REVALENTA ARABICA pee . 

times its cost in medicine), and is irresistible 

"4 1 — . * — 4 gr —. 
atemorrhoi- , liver complaints, fatulency, nervousness, bilious- 
ness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, m- 
fluensa, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, 
poverty and impurities of the blood eruptions, hysteria, 


neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, epleen, acidity. 
— palpitation, heartburn, headache, debility, dropsy, 
cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after eating, 1 ip 
pregnancy or at — „ , fita, cough, asthma, ‘canting 
consumption, ex on, epi , dia 
1 ca’ invariable with adults 
i 80.000 cures of cases 


considered hope- 
i as meat, 


less, It contains four times as much 


(NURE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 


| Dec, 5, 1859. 


Gentlemen, —I have long known and the 
virtues of DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD. In ail cases of indigestion, and 2 
the liver is more than best 


of all ien. It 
cases whi 
a healthy flow of bile is one of its earliest and best 


NURE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
ears, since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
A ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbieness, 
my sight has improved so mich as to dispense with's ‘ 
2 reminds me of what [ was at the age of 20— 
in 


yaelf quite and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit’ the gy pel 8 on 


In the 
ublication of 
my ex 


of othe 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTE 


t that I owe the a- 


5 to the Universi 

oti lore 3 the Balm fuel Weekly,“ | 
— Inever preserv 

tion of one of my children to the REVALENTA ARABICA. 


| The child (oot four months old) suffered from complete 
medical 


emaciation, with constant vomiting, which resisted all 

skill, and even the greatest care of two wet nurses. I tried 
Du Barry’s Revalenta with the most astonishing success. 
The vomiting ceased unmediately, and after living on this 
Food six weeks, the baby was restored to the most flourishing 
health. Similar success Las attended all my experiments 
since with this Food, which I find contains four times as 
much nourishment as meat.“ 


DD" Bese esta, fom shih tare e gr pe 


and inconvenience, and for which I had consulted advice 
of many, has been effeciually removed 7 this excellent Food 
in six weeks’ time, c. PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy.— London, 2ud October, 1848.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 

F Asthma, &c—Cure No, 40,832 of fifty years’ inde- 

ecribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 

constipation, atulency, LN sickness, and vomiting * 
Du Barry’s Food. — MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Care No. 52,422 of 
CONSUMPTION.—“ Thirty-three years’ diseased 
lungs, spitting of blood, liver derangement, deafness, singing 
in the ears, constipation, debility, palpitation, shortness of 
breath, and cough have been removed by DU BARRY’s 
DELICIOUS FOUD. My lungs, liver, stomach, head. and 
ears are all right—my hearing perfect.—JAMES ROBERTS, 
Timber Merchant, Frimley.” | 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614. Of the Marchiouess de Brehan.— 

‘In uence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
anable to read, w:ite, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad Jigestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most mtolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours ther. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
weil as „ had prescribed ior me in vain. In perfect 
despair, I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months, The good God be praised, 
it has completely restored me; Iam myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my positiou.— 
Marchiouess DE BREHA N, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhoea, Cramp, — and Bladder Disorders. — 
Dr. Wurszer’s Testimonial.—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, uourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, all 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of ody, as also in diarrhea, 
wel complaints, and stone or gravel ; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys avd bladder, and 
hsemorrhoids.—Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine, 
aud Practical M.D. 


(NORE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 


“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
uced an extraordinary effect on me, Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, and bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years, 
I have never felt sv comfortable as I do now.—J. COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr. Livingstene, de- 
8 the province of Angola, in the “ Journal of 
the London Geographical Society,” mentions the happy 
state of the people, “ who require neither phy sician nor medi- 
cine, their staff of life being the RELEVAN'TA ARABICA 
FOOD, which keeps them — free from disease—con- 
sumption, ecrofula, cancer, &c., having been ly heard 
of among them; nor smallpox and measles for more than 
twenty yeurs.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“*FEVERS, Dysentery, 
Exhaustion, Scurvy, which prevailed.on board our 

good ship the Jeau Bart, of the French navy, on her late 
voyage round the world, have yielded to DU BAKRY’S 
excellent REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, hien we 
foued far superior to lime juice and compressed bles to 
restore officers and men to health and stie and we 


regret that routine should hitherto have stood in the way of 


ite universal adoption in the navy —Drs, L Maurette, C. 


7 a 
Malcor, L. Deloncle, J. v E. Canvy, G. Bourdon, E. 
W J. Mondot, Dl of Hyeses, 15th May, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sella: In tins, 


5 at 28.; of IIb., 88. 6d.; Ab., 6s.; Sib. 148.; 1 Abs., 
.; 24lbs., 50s. i 


Bo BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 cups 


at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s.; 576 
cups, 55s. | 


BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 


U 
D They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in 
burn, and the feverish, acid, ot bitter taste on 


caused by 

r drinking. 

secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 

ing and sustaining than even meat.—llb., 3s. 

b. 50. 
DA : 

t-street 

Vendome Par 

ag ne Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 28, 

Berlin, 

and Chemists in every town. 


regnancy or at sea, heart- 
1 waking up, or 
jong, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
improve the appetice, assist digestion, 


Ab., 6s. ; 
DU BARRY and da. No. 77, 
aris; 19, Boulevard du ‘Nord, Brussels; 2, Via 


Kaiser Gallerie, and 163, 164, Frederick-street, 
.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna; and at the Grocers 


eannot be too 


| 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


irect from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 
Prices: 
PLAIN, 168.; CoLourep, 308. per dosen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 


Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 


SMYE and CO., Artists to tae Royal Polytechnic, 
222, Orv Kent Roan, Lonpon, S. E. 


NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
‘Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CTs WORLD-FAURD BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 

i highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kindr, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cars Slo! snd Sta Baur, 
ures an 
Cores Glandular 3 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter. 
From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, ard warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trisl 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonial from all par‘s. 

Sold in bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in cases containing six 
times the quantity, 1 18. each—eufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the gꝛeat majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND ePATEMT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any aun on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wnolesale— All Patent Medicine Houses. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITH’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRU 


mended forthe folowing pecan nud 


f 


the body, is recom 


body, by night or 
kind of epbecign withent the 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that. protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss aa lrom that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
„ eee —81 

mmen wing eminent Surgeons: — Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of 8 
wn College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 
ie, Eaq,, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster O 

; W. Bowman, F.R.S., Assistan 
Calla „Senior 


Hospital; W. Coden, Reg. F. K. 8, 


mic Hospi 
to King’s 


and the Truss 
on send- 
the hips, 


A Descriptive Circular may be had 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forward by post, 
ing the circumference ot the body, two inches 


tothe Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2ls., 26s. Gd., and 3Js 6d. 
Postage, fr +e. | . 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 82 64. 
Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Fost 
Office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


BWLAstie STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, Ko. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
aeuded by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEOS, rn 1 Ke. It — 
| ht in texture. inexpensive, and is drawn 
tis € . stocking. Price 44. Gd., 78. 6d., LUs,, and 
16s. each. rostage, free. 1 

John W — 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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* ny most delicious and . r *- Standard. 


FRY’S. OCARACAS . COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 


NINE EXHIBITION MEDALS sian TO J. 8. FRY AND SOmS. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE . ? THE BEST ARTICLES 


stasiiseeD D E A N E’S. . 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS id, POST FRER. 


Tarn Extves, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s. | Frenprers—Bright, 488. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
ELO TAO Forxs—Table, 24s. to 88s.; Dessert, 16s. to 29s. | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
a CoC ae 16s. to 30s. Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
APIER Menz Tea Trays in 15. B88. 95 . i 
LecTRO Ta AND Corrrx Sets, from £3 78. to £24, CoRNICES Ends, : 
Disn Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s. ; Electro, £11 11s. GaseLiens—2-light, 17s.; 3-do., 52s. ; . £6 68. 
ELxOrRO Cavets, from 12s, 6d. to £6 6s, 1 Glass, Slight, 55s. ; Blight, £6. 

„ Liqueurs from 40s. to £6 10s. KitcuHeness—From 3 ft., £5 5s., to 6 ft., £33, 
Laups—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Kitcuen Utsnsits—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Bronze Tea Au Dp Correr Urns. Turnery Goons, Bausues, Mats, &o. 

aL-fc us amp Vaszs, Boxxs, &c. Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 

xs—English, French, and American. GARDEN Toors—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Cuina anp GTLAss Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. Hot-Water Frrros for Greenhouses, Halls, &0. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


_DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


— FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


ed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are 
thorou fective and re They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and og Avs engl 
ventila The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 
front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and 1. in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


largest and Best Stock of Magic Lanterns and Slides in the Kingdom. 
FOR SALE OR HIR E. 
Catalogues Post Free on receipt of One Stamp. 
E, G. woop, OPTICIAN, 74, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


MAGIC LANTERNS: How Made and How Used. Bags chog Practica] Hints to Unpractised Lecturers, By A. A, Woop 
8. post free. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


| THE ORJGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is * Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy. ever 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE ais = and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
up, 0. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is te only 7» yom in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
eningi o. 


From Lord Francis Conynenam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
“Lord Francis 2 who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
ty and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 


communicated to the * of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her 1221 Consul at 
5 effect that 8 has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 
NE.”—See Lancet, let December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Caution Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paas Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of nape erga! had that the story of the defendant, Fregzman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regtetted to say, had 


13th July, 1864. 

os Galt a bet at ls. 1 te. bd. 4s. 6d., and lls, each. None is uine without the words Dr. J, COLLIS 

BRO CHLORODYNE " on the Government stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sorz Manvracrurser—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
GRANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, READE’S 
* . 0 er. ied to H Ofte 
6 1 CHEST BALSAM 
— Are FOR OOUGHS AND COLDS. 
MORELLA CH Ys I. This invaluable medicine immediately relieves old or recent 


* Quality.“ and less sweet, 
22 dos Prepay men — Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Tightness of the Chest, 
#3 t requ Asthma, Bronchitis, and Pains in the Chest and Lungs. The 


RANT’S RELLA CHERR worst cases are quickly benefited by this remedy, which is 
ee 1 or dus geo ERAN — de and * not affect the head as most cough medi- 
7 


af had only fa By mont Brothers, Chemists, Wolver. 
hampton, 1 hy most chemists, in bottles at ls. 13d, 
Mattock BATH, DERBYSHIRE.—‘ The | 2s. 94. K 
. CLARENCE” BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. | 150, G 4er sweet rj W. Edwards, Old Change; Man- 


the winter months, very | street ; Birmingham, Southalls, Bull-street; Leeds, Rein- 
— he gs yo Liberal Teble 20d t cockery. hardt, Briggate, — 


Physician—Dr. CLAY, L. R. C. P., Sc., &c. 
EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
WX. jeg Proprietor. FURNITURE, &c., application should be made te 
N.B.—Persons Deby, en be tism, Gout, Neu- | the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON oe gh (Limited) 
So Mite, il will ‘ill aud in immediate relief for their Prospectus, Removals effected by large railway 
John Wesley’s opinion | vans, Estimatesfreé. Advances made if equred =A Address, 
„ asa curative agent. Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W 


yee age ye etree Terms chester, Woolly, Market-street ; Liverposl. Chellew, Lord- 


* 


| INO, GOSNELL & 60.8 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


u to Powder, 
re Sa ho en, LA war, give the Teth slike Witenes or 


F E. LONGLEY hen much’ pleasure in — 


@ attention to the following announcement of a vew 
Magasine on Scriptural Holiness :— 


Pree: an Advocate of 2 tural Holiness. 
24 pages, demy 8vo, ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 


ENUEL is contributed to b M some of the most 
‘ eminent writers on Entire Holiness in England, 
America, and the Continent. 


pes UEL is the Cheapest Magazine on the 
Higher Life in this country. 


peek most thoroughly represents all deno- 
g minations with respect to the doctrine of Entire Sanc- 
a cation. 


ENUEL willbe sent post free for twelve 
i. él. months to any address in the United Kingdom for 
8. 


nt, for JANUARY, 11 ONE PENNY, is 
now ready, in advance, be had, with list of 
contributors, from all booksellers, or 1 * the publisher, 


P. B. LONGLEY, 39, WARWICK LANE, LONDON. 


WEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION, cloth 8vo, pp. 815. 28. 6d. 

The following i in 18mo cloth, gilt edges— 
ATHANASIAN CREED and Subjects Connected 
with it. Id.; sewed 6d. 

HEAVEN and ITS WONDERS ; also, HELL 

and the INTERMEDIATE STATE.“ 22. 

THE NEW JERUSALEM and its HEAVENLY 

DOCTRINE, and the DOCTRINE of CHARITY. 9d 
Complete List on application. 

Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London, W. C. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 

CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN. 
VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
an reesipt of P.0.0. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d.; 2,000 


“THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
7 E. C. Establis fifty yea 


Card Plate and 100 t Trom Cacds, 38.; 
Ladies’, & 
CAUTION. —WATERMARK.—ToBAOCO, 
Messrs. W. D. and H. O. WILLS intimate that, 


to prevent Fraud, every packet of their“ BEST BIRDSEYE ” 
Tobacco now bears the NAME and TRADE MARK of 
their firm, both printed on and WOVEN IN the paper. 


THE’ BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
e the : — n * 
is great it effects the 
most salutary “ oe 5 4 disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chron 17 eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and er of the skin, it 
removes every pea of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in s 8 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 48. Od., 48. 6d., 78. 6d., 1 Pills aca 
Ointment, each in boxes, 1s. ‘Is, reat 28. Yd., 4s, A for 
15, 36, and 60 Depot, 
181, eet-street, An at, 1 1d blue wrapper 
with the old Dr. s head in the centre. 


23 QUININE and IRON TONIC 
0 Purifies and Enriches the Blood 


DEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
_. _ Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. _ 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

R’ and IRON ‘TONIC 


in asting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatul Weakness of ‘of the Chest, and Respi: 


ratory ns, Ague, Fevers of all kiuds. 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits and Re-establishes the General 


Bodily Health. 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, 1 in capsuled bottles, 48. 6d., 
next size 11s., and in "BON 228. each. 
ELLAR’S CO ag B 41 PLASTERS. 
Boxes, 18. IId., and 
The Corn Plasters are a certain 2 Sites corns ; 


the Bunion Plasters a we roved remedy for bunions and en- 
larged toe joints. Sold by all Chemists. 


RACROFT'S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 

By using this seni Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes wiite, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is 2 fragrant, aud : ly useful 7 ye 
incrustations o L tartar on ne teeth. 

Chemists. . Pots, la, and 2s. 6d. each An mB 4 
EAFNESS, NOISES I T E „ &0.— 
DELLAR’S ESSENCE for DEAFNESS has proved 
an extraordinary remedy, It 2 relieves, generally cures, 
and is strongly recommended by thousands who have derived 


benefit, It is quite barmless. Sold in bottles, ls. 14d, and 
2s. Od. each, by ali Chemists. 


ER’S SULPH HAIR rORER 

will completely restore in a few de hair to its 
original colour without i „It effeets its o satisfac. 
torily, * a y natural colour ; ; thoroughly 
cleanses the from scurf, * causes the 12 of new 
hair. Sold overeat 14 Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s. 6d. 


— ican COUGH — tor 6 is the 
most Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, Brepebits. Con or — and al diseases of 
the lungs and air passages. ing and * in 
its action, and quite Arent! from ordinary cough remedies. 
Bottles, Je. 14d. and 2s. 9d. All Chemists. 


INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchiti 
Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, Ke. Names and A 
dresses of Thousands of extraordinary Cures, also those 
of many Munisters, added, oT! A Details of 
Selſ· cure, post free, ne bound, tamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. ee a n NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. 

BOOKS at all Prices for 4 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS, 


And SCHOOL PRIZES. 


AT 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
TEMPORARY RETAIL DEposITORY, 
Loxpon : 60, PATERNOSTER Row. 
„ Catalogues gratis. 


FOR ENCLOSURE IN LETTERS AND GENERAL 
DISTRIBUTION. 


| WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR, 1876. 


Counsels and Encouragements selected from 
CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT, 
Neatly printed on tinted and rolled paper. 94d. per dozen. 


NEW POCKET-BOOKS AWD ALMANACKS. 


The Scripture Pocket-Book : containing 
an Almanac k. Texts for Every Day, a Weekly Cash 
Account, and a variety of Commercial, Political, Muni- 

cipal, and Social Information. Fine Co’oured Engraving 
of * The Wailing Place of the Jews.“ 2s, roan tuck, 
gilt edges. 


The Young Feople s Pocket-Book: con- 
taining au Almanack, Daily Texts. Historical Notes on 
the Calendar, a d a variety of Useful and Interesting 
Information. Fine Coloured Engraving of “ The Crow's 
Nest” in the Arctic Expedition. Is. 6d. roan tuck 
gilt edges. | 


The Illustrated Sheet Almanack. Greatly 
Improved. With Six Historical Scenes by John Gilbert, J 
and Portraits of the Prince and Priueess of Wales. 
Suited for the Counting-house, Minister’s Study, and 
Cottage Parlour. On a Royal Sheet. Id. 


The Pocket-Book Almanack. Inter- 


leaved with ruled paper, gilt edges. Ad@pted for Pocket- 
books. 2d. 


The Tract Society’s n Almanack. 


„A neat Book, with cover. i 
WITH EIGHT PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
The People’s Almanack for 1876.—One 


Penny. New Series. In imperial 8vo. Containing 
matters necessary to be known by all classes, as follows : 
—a Calendar, Daily Texts, Sunday Lessons, the Doctor’s 
Advice, Legislative and Social Information, Hints for 
Emigrants, the Corner Cupboard, Stamps, Licences, &c. 
Christian Fauh and Practice, Ready Reckoner and other 
Tables, Weights and Measures, Post-office Guide, &c. 
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PERIODICALS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Commencement of New Volume. 


THE LEISURE HOUR FOR JANUARY 


CONTAINS— 


1776: a Tale of the American War of Independence. By 
Frances Browne, With Illustrations.—Times and Seasons. 
—Kings without Crowns, With Page Engraving.—Old 
Nursery Rhymes. By Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D.—On the 
Origin of Civilisation. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson, M.A. 
—Tne King and Queen of Denmark. With Portraits.— 
The Old Lotteries. With Farsimile of Lottery Ticket.—A 
t to Palmyra and the Desert. By the Rev. W. Wright, 
B. „ of ome : Pe ta 3 pa Page 

ngravirg.—Belated. E esting- places. 
Medical Students.— The Island of J * Home 
Aspect of Jennysbn’s , Foems.— Wooden Wonders of Ame- 
rica. With Lilustrations,— Antiquarian Gossip on the 
Months.—W eather Proverbs.—Anec: ote of Chas. Dickens. 
—The Floods in France — Elephants in the East. With 
Page Engraving.—England’s Naticual Curse.—Egypt and its 
Khedive.—Ancient Indian Relics.—Antediluvian Monsters. 
—Original Fables. By Mrs. Prosser.—Varieties. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece from a Sketch by MILLAIsS. 
_ Sixpence Monthly; One Penny Weekly. 


5 Commencement of. New Volume. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR JANUARY 


CONTAINS— 


ut * 
The Wishing-Gate. By Mrs. Prosser. With Illustration. 


—Do the Next Thmg.—Westminster Abbey. 1. By John 
Stonghton, D. D. With Page Engraving.—Welsh Preaching 


and Welsh Preachers. 1. General Characteristics. By the Rev. 


Edwin Paxton Hood.—A Jew’s First Impressions of England, 
and First Intercourse with Christians.— John Beatsoa’s House- 
hold. With Illustrations —On Lighting a Fire. By the 
Author of“ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c.—More about 
Mission Work in Ireland. By Miss E. J. Whately.— Hold 
the Fort. The Author and Origin of the Hymn.—The Book 
and the Neme.—The Power of Psalmody.—Our Poorer 
Brethren.— Old and New; or, the Gospel History Illustrated 
by the Temple Hymnal and the Synagogue Lectionary. By 
Basii HI. Cooper, B.A.—George Herbert and his Mother. 
be 2 8 — 9 

venings well an ppily spent. age E ving.— 
Thoughts for the Afflicted: The Golden Aer, 1 4 — 
in the Lord.— The Pulpit in the Family: “This One Thing.” 
Jethro’s Sacrifice, With Illustration.—Poetry: Prayer. 


. Bonnete on the Types. Passing on, On the Shore, with | 
Page Engraving. Glotia in Excelcis, with Illustration.— |- 


Subbath Thonvhts.—Pages for the Young: Tiger Jack. A 
Question for the Little Oues.-—Scripture Exereises.— Monthly 


- Beligious Record. 


With Coloured Frontispiece from a Sketch by 
| BinkEr Foster. 


Sixpence Monthly ; One Penny Weekly. 


London: Tuk RELiciovs Tract Socrety, 56 and 60, 
Paternoster-row, aud 164, Piccadilly. Manchester 


. : 100 
＋1 1 Brighton: 7 And 
of all Booksellers and Newsagents, 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Published on the Ist of JANUARY, ApRIL, JULY, and 
OcroBER, price 6s., or 21s. per annum, prepaid. 


Intending Subscribers for 1876 should send a Guinea to the 
Publishers befure December 31. 


No. CXXV., for JANUARY will contain: — 


. Hersert Sprncer’s Socro.ioey. 

. AMona THE PROPHRTS. 

Tue Hinpvu Woman, Reat and IDEAL. 

. SERVIA. ö 

. Tar Stock ExcHANGE AND Foreian Loans. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN NRW ENGLAND. 

„ Pourtircat Questions IN ITALY. 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR ALL BIBLE STUDENTS. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Edfted by the Rer. SAMUEL COX. 
Price One Shilling Monthly. 


ConTENTS of the JANUARY No,—Now ready :— 


. Norrs on THe Errs TIE To THE Romans. By the late Dr. 
Thirlwall. Bishop of St. Davids. 

Tun Contest ror THe Bopy or Moses. By the Rev. 
Rayner Wint: rbotham, M. A., B.Sc. 

Ax Ancient SoLuTIOoN or A Mopern Prosiem. By the 
Editor. 

. Tue Vinpictive Psaums Vinpicatep. Introducticn: By 
the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. 

. Tue Epistte ro THE Cuurcn or Tuyatira. By Prof. 
Plumptre, M.A., D.D. 

HEAVEN. Part II. By Carpus. 

. Aw Exxrosrrrox OF THE Frrst ErrsrIr To Timotny in. 
15, 16. By Prof. Reynolds, D.D. 
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Now ready, No. 1 of a New and greatly Enlarged 


THE ARGONAUT. 


A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Price Sixpence. 
Devoted to Literary, Scientific, Social, and Religious Subjects. 
Edited by GEORGE GLADSTONE, F.R.G.S., F. C. S. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


Tne Brrtn or Atcuemy. By Professor Gladstone, F. R. S. 
SEEING THE INVISIBLE; or, the Use of the Supernatural in 
Art (with Illustrations). By Wyke Baylis, F. S.A. 
New Year’s Day CvsToMs AND SUPERSTITIONS. By Wil- 
liam Andrews, Cor. M. R. Hist. Soc. ; 
Tux JuBILEE Stncers. By Professor W. F. Barrett, F. R. S. E. 
REMINISCENCES OF HOLLAND. By Mrs. Van Heythusen. 
Tur City or Lover. By the Rev. G. Wade Robinson. 5 
Ricn ARD Firn. A New Tale. By the Author of Ups and 
Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.“ 
ReEporTS ON THE Proaress oF SCIENCE :— 
Puysics. By Professor W. F. Barrett, F. R. S. E. 
Greo.toay. By B. B. Woodward. 
EpvcaTionaL Notes. Reviews. Connxsroxpxxcx. 


A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT of Mr. D. L. MOODY, 
from an Original Photograph, appears in 


THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. Now Ready, price Sixpence. 


CoNTENTS: 


Tux Gosrzl or Horr. By G S. Merriam. | : 

Cugrry Worps ron Sap Hearts. By J. J. Goadby. 

Re.iaious ExrnustAsu. By Ray Palmer, D. D. 

Tue Curistian Lire. By ore C. Gilbert. 

Tux AnTiquiry OF Man. By Taylor Lewis, LL.D. 

Tue Gipsy’s Story. By James Spence, M. A., D.D. 

Tux ANGLICAN AND Non-Episcopat Cuurcues, By G. P. 

Fisher. 

Wnar 18 A CARDINAL? 

Mr. Moopy’s Woak ix Lonpoy. By G. Holden Pike, 

HovsrHo_p Treasury : Sowing among Rocks. 

Gnowixd Oro. a 85 

News or Ovr Cnuncnxs. 

OsiTvuary, &e. 

Notices OF Books. | 

And the CurowicLte or THE LONDON Missionary Society, 
containing a View of Peking and news from the Mission 
Fields in China, India, Japan, Madagascar, &c. 


On the Ist JaANuARY, 1876, will be Published, 
Price One Penny, 
No. 1 of a New and Enlarged Series of 


THE LITTLE BOYS’ FRIEND. 
Edited by A. O. CHARLES, 
Secretary of the Home for Little Boys. 


Price One Penny Monthly, 


THE BRITISH EVANGELIST. 
Edited by Dr. W. P. MACKAY, M.A., 
1 Author of “ Grace and Truth,” &c. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Editei by R. W. DALE, M.A, Birmingham, 
Price Sixpence Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 
I. Canon Pusey. 
II. Tue Epsror on nis TRAVELS. 
III. Deatn anv Lire. 
IV. Tun Frencu Rerormep Cnuncn. 
V. Piovs Prorayiry. 
VI. A Forekunner or Orp Carnonicism. 
VIL. Panrisn Cnurcugs : to Whom do they Belong. 
VIII. Crass AND Trape Journa.s. : 
IX. Norices or New Books. 


VOICFHF. 
The CONGREGATIONAL YEAR BOOK for 
1876 will be. published on Saturday, Jan. Ist., Price 
28., stiff covers ; 38. cloth. (Postage 7d.) 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster-row: 
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Now ready, price Half - a- Crown. 


ConTENTS. 


BacKkwarp Ho! By Frances Power Cobbe. 

Yscnytvs Ax Dp Victor Hvao. By Robbert 
Buchanan, 

THE Mint or Sr. HTR BOT: g Novelette. By 
Katharine S. Macquoid.“ 

Lawn Tennis. By John Latouche, Author of 
“ Travels in Portugal,” 

HEBREW WOMEN. By Miss De Rothschild. 

ALMANACS. By Mortimer Collins. 

THE VERGARO: a Tale. By the Countess Galetti. 

CURRENT LITERATURE AND CURRENT CRITICISM. 
By the Editor, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, 
Paternoster Row. 


JAMES NISBET AND 00.8 PUBLICATIONS. 


4to, 21 8. cloth, 
ILD FLOWERS of the HOLY LAND. 


Fifty-‘our Plates. printed in Colours. Drawn and 
Painted after Nature by HANNa ZELLER, Nazareth. With 
a Preface by the Rev, H. B. Tristram, Canon of Durham, 
. an Introduction by EDWwAD ATKINSON, Esq., F. I.. S., 

Z. S. : 

“We need hardly say that the fifty-four plates contained 
in this volume are ail, so to speak, gem. One word 
as to the excellent taste shown in the general get-up’ of the 
volume itself. Its type and binding are both elegant and 
effective, and it will doubtless take its. place with much 
acceptance as one of the giſt-bool s of the coming Christmas 
season,” — Record. 


16mo, 2s., cloth, 
HE GATES of PRAISE, and cther Original 


Hymns, Poems, and Fragments of Verse. By the 
Rey, J. R. Macpurr, DPD., Author of “The Gates o 
Prayer,” Morning and Night Watches,” &c. : 


dramatic skill, tne verse is flowing and vigorous, It forms 
zan excellent companion- volume o The (races of Prayer.” — 
Christian. 
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Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


OUTH AFRICAN MISSIONS. By C. H. 
MALAN, Author of A Soldier’s Experience of God's 
Love.“ 


New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 58., cloth, 


bg oo ree TEXTS and TEXTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. By the Rev. J. W. BARDSLEY, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s3., cloth, 


[MMANUEL' LAND, and other Pieces. By 
A. N. ©. ; 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


HE CULTURE of PLEASURE; or, the 
Enjoyment of Life in its Social and Religious Aspects. 
By the Author of the “ Mirage of Life.” 


“This is a very charming book.”—Christian Advocate and 
Review, ae 
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New Edition, royal 32mo, Is. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 
HE BORDER LAND, and other Poems, By 
L. N. R., Author of “ ‘Ihe Book and its Story.” 
“The poems 


style, and cannot fail to commend themselves to the reader’s 
attention when once they are taken in hand.“ - Rock. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


OUNDATION .TRUIHS: Lectures on Romans 
viii, 33, 34, preached in Portman Chapel during Lent, 


Bristol, Author of“ The Titles of Jehovah,” &c, 


“ Eminestly judicious, evangelically earnest, and thoroughly 
Scriptural.”—OUur Own Fireside. 


| London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street. 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 330, 3a. 6 d., 
UR LAST YEARS in INDIA. By Mrs. 
Joux B. Sperp. | 
Most interesting at the present time. 
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